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New York’s foundlings move to a new home 








UNCLE PETER, COMMENTATOR 


Mest of us lead such borrowed lives that it’s a pleasure to 
come upon someone who doesn’t. Uncle Peter, the aboriginal 
old Maine book-seller, for instance. Did you imagine he was 
going to have the same sort of artificial Thanksgiving dinner 
that we’re going to enjoy? “Not on yer life,” Uncle 

writes. “None of that finest, processed, radium-fed, U. S. 
inspected turkey for me! And none of that creamy smooth, 
JELLIED, Yummy brand cranberry sauce, or Mrs. Entwhistle’s 
pumpkin pie—just add water! I’ve had me a real big tom 
turkey fattening up behind the woodshed. Trapped him myself, 
and the critter’s so goldarned big now nearly scares the 

levis off me everytime I try to git near. And the cranberries 
from my own bog! And those pumpkins, cain’t hardly lift em.” 


Thus Uncle’s gastronomical future. 


But more than anything, we’ve gotten away from the true spirit, 
or at least the original atmosphere, of Thanksgiving. After 
all, who’s been saved from drought or Indians lately? Uncle 
Peter is doing his best to compensate for that. “I’ve invited 
two of the meanest-looking Injuns from Hawkins’ lumber-camp to 
have dinner with me. Got the peace-pipe ready, and I’m gonna 
make darn sure there’s no Western on TV while we eat.” 

A ‘stickler for authenticity like Uncle can be relied upon to 
sell nothing but straightforward, honest-to-goodness books, the 
kind our forefathers used to read. Not that there’s anything 
old-fashioned about them, you understand. But see for yourself— 
look over Uncle’s bargains on this page and send in your order 


today—you’ll be glad you did. 


$4.00 FOR THE SET 


71) ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN, by Johan- 
nes Jorgensen. A colorful biography, now 
a classic, of the widowed mother of eight 
children who went to Rome at the age of 
46 and became an outspoken critic of con- 
temporary abuses in the medieval Church 
(“Pigs dressed up as clerics,” is a term she 
used in a letter to a papal governor). Two 
volumes. (List price for the set, $8.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church, (List price, $5.00) 


UNCLE PETER 


377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


O Enclosed is $______ for the following (please circle key numbers of 


the books you want): 


Note: this list valid for November 1958, only. 


A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. Please 


52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who stands as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and translator (List price, $4.50) 


55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 

Anne Fremantle. A thought for each 
day of the year, selected from the writings 
4 ancient and modern martyrs, philoso- 
p Ze. apologists and mystics. (List price 


62) WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH THE 
CHURCH YEAR, by Richard Beron, O.S.B. 
A book for both families and young people 
of illustrated Bible stories from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse, arranged within the 
framework of the liturgy. (List price, $4.95) 


do not order from out-dated lists. 
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75 76 77 
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Street 

City and Zone State 


Please make check or money order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc 


63) DE VALERA AND THE MARCH OF 
A NATION, by Mary C. Bromuye. The life 
and twmes of the teucher-rebel who was 
the central figure in Ireland’s movement 
from colony to dominion to republic. (List 
price, $4.95) 


$2.00 EACH 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, psychologists and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in- 
tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 
troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


61) DESERT CALLING, by Anne Fre- 
mantle. The dramatic life of the young 
French army officer who gave up a hedon- 
istic career to live as a hermit in the 
Sahara desert, only to be murdered by 
marauding tribesmen. (List price, $4.00) 


73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: The 
evidence at her trial for her rehabilitation, 
1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. This is the 
first book which contains the record of the 
proceedings for the rehabilitation of St. 
Joan and is based on the depositions of the 
people who knew her and served with her. 
(List price, $4.75) 


75) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas Mer- 
ton. A day-by-day account of life at Geth- 
semani by the famous Trappist monk. (List 
price, $3.50) 


76) SOLDIER OF THE SPIRIT, by Michel 
Carrouges. Another excellent work about 
Charles de Foucauld. (List price, $4.00) 


$1.50 EACH 


57) NEGLECTED SAINTS, by E. I. Watkin. 
An English luminary sheds light on ten 
shadowy saints and near-saints in a witty 
and entertaining book. (List price, $3.50) 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by 4 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 


Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY. 
Two short novels probing the nature of 
love and hate against a background of 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00) 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of an 
upper-class family dissolving under the 
pressure of social change and trying to 
find its separate identities. (List, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


67) RICHARD RAYNAL, SOLITARY, by 
Robert Hugh Benson. An historical novel 
about a 15th century English hermit whe 
sacrificed his life for the young king 
Henry VI. (List price, $3.50) 


70) ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT- 
ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the earli- 
est Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine of 
Siena, scenes from her life and extracts 
from an early biography. (List price, $2.50) 


72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCAN 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collection 
of the earliest portraits of the saint and 
scenes of his life, plus a brief biography. 
(List price, $2.50) 


74) AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JESUIT 
UNDERGROUND, by William Weston, with 
an introduction by Evelyn Waugh. A dra- 
matic account of a priest’s work in Eliza- 
bethan England, where he administered at 
the risk of his life to English Catholics. 
With extensive notes, letters, appendices, 
index and chronology. (List price, $4) 


77) INDUSTRIALISM AND THE POPES, 
by Mary Lois Eberdt and Gerald Schnepp, 
S.M. A source book of papal text on 
principles basic to our industrial, social 
and economic problems. (List. $3.50) 
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= THE EDITORS’ NOTES 





@ “It is strange and wonderful how God makes us live @ Colonialism, once practiced by powerful European 

out our ideas,” says Dorothy Day in a recent appeal for nations, has been continued in a new form in many 

24 | help for the Catholic Worker movement, whose head- parts of the world. Ironically, it is being perpetrated by 
and | quarters have been condemned by the city of New York native peoples upon their own nationals. A prime ex- 
an's | for a subway station. “He takes us at our word. Do you ample of the new colonialism is that of Indonesia’s 
mean what you say? Do you love Me? Then shelter the President Sukarno. In spite of his program of “guided 
con. | harborless, feed the hungry, clothe the naked, give drink democracy,” Sukarno has been unable to unify Indo- 
50) | to the thirsty, visit the sick, bury the dead, visit the nesia’s three thousand islands and 78,000,000 people 
Fre. | prisoner. You are doing it to Me. We started doing this under centralized rule from Jakarta. His regime has been 
iow. very personally when our founder, Peter Maurin, used plagued with dissension, revolts, uprisings and in recent 


1 to teach us and discuss these things with us. We were months civil war on three of the larger islands—Sumatra, 


getting out a paper, The Catholic Worker, which was Borneo and Celebes. There the rebels want changes in 
The | dedicated to the personalist and communitarian ap- central government leadership and more autonomy, pre- 
es proach, but we lived in poverty in a store front and sumably what they would have had under the old United 
te people came to us very directly for their immediate States of Indonesia federation. 

needs. I remember one man coming in who wanted On the fringe of this noise and turmoil a small, freely 
nothing so much as to bathe his hot, tired feet and he elected government—that of the Republic of the South 
Moluccas—continues to serve its people and to fight a 


sth’ | didn’t seem amazed when one of the editors got him a ‘ 7 : . 
tub of water. (We didn’t go so far as to bathe them, guerilla war against what is to them a foreign army on 
aa though this, too, Jesus told us to do. That might have their shores. Sukarno wants to re-incorporate the Mo- 
“ Scaleaer 1 him.) They come in the same way today luccas in the Republic of Indonesia; the South Moluccans 
dor a rasor, a chance to clean tip, = pair of thoes, pasts, want to be independent. Complicating the problem is 
See ual a. won, Wik tits dain San, ct ak the fact that 18,000 South Moluccans—former soldiers 
hich th a Meat Our bills : in the Dutch East Indian Army and their dependents— 
xi _eagorevead rete <n have been living in crowded; ramshackle DP camps in 
ity § but then counting the coffee line and the soup line and 6 Ps 


Holland for seven years. Until the United Nations Se- 


. pee house and the extra tadice fram the Salvation Army curity Council decides to act on the Moluccan question 


y J. on Rivington Street, who sleep there and eat here, we 


Mich estimate about 112,500 meals have been served since we these people will be forced to RAEN age sR hve 
ist sent out our March a 1. The Holy Father said never alien ‘land. (Ty So nets 6 een See 7 ome 
. tigi se tgp y i ai. tion has been established at 36 West 44th Street, Room 
* nies — we © a“ : ee 1313, New York 36, N. Y.) For JuBILEE’s report on the 

appeal is to help us catch up on the bills, and catch our light of the South Mol 8.15 

breath to go on with this wild adventure of the works of on EMC cc : 
MY 8 @ Cominc IN JUBILEE: A pictorial report on the new 


of mercy, in which we come in conflict with City and State 
7" om at as son — ownership of ar at Camaldolese rank with the Trappist and Carthusians in 
= sy BG oe Sere ar Penne Srey —_ the strictness of their rule: this is their first house in 
to “The only way we can show our love for God is by huneudtion’ 

our love for our brothers. It is obeying the law of God : 


Camaldolese foundation in Big Sur, California (the 


. : : A unique method of helping—by teaching the modern 
to do these things. He has blessed us with friends, who dance—the deaf and dumb to gain self-confidence. 


Rave Ks the years sent us enough gifts to buy the house In the current, and bitter battle over integration in 
one = = living in and repair it for the ots of our big the South, the position of southern Catholics has been 
ae. family. Almost $60,000 was put into this house. And overlooked. Are they going along with current attitudes 
now we find we must be upholders of the right of private in their states, or are they following papal directives? 





T- a ' 
nk property and to protest that the city and the a, all JUBILEE will soon present a survey on the attitudes of 
icts_ | over the country, are ruthlessly confiscating, dispossess- southern Catholics on the vital question of integration. 
= ing, and driving people into worse slums and more The chancery hand: this ancient method of hand- 
= crowded conditions. Delinquency is increased by these writing, developed by St. Alcuin under Charlemagne, 
ree dislocations, old people are dying of sorrow, literally. was used for centuries by the Vatican and by the 
Even the dead are disturbed. One cemetery in Westchester chanceries of many European countries. Recently, be- 
i was ruthlessly ploughed up by a bulldozer and the bones cause of its style, clarity and beauty, it has been revived. 
ra- scattered. There is no reverence for home, for the family, JUBILE’s article will tell you how you can learn the hand, 
.. for the bodies of the dead. And we must protest. Our The Eastern rites: a look at the position of the Orien- 
es, | property has passed into the hands of the city. We must tal minority in America, in which JUBILEE finds some 
wil employ lawyers to receive payment. for it.” hard facts concealed by sentiment. 
PP. Now, faced with the inexorable laws of finance, the -The Bible: a series of articles on the Old and New 
cial Catholic Worker is moving out. For Dorothy Day’s com- Testaments, plus one which gives the novice to the Scrip- 
ments on how New York takes care of its own, see page 28. tures a plan for a first reading. 
JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1958 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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His Holiness Eugenio Pacelli. Pope Pius XI. is dead. 
Throughout the years of his pontificate he stood. like the 


Church herself. as a living witness to the Truth on whieh 


mankind relies. 
\ loving father. constantly and deeply concerned for the 


welfare of his family. he steered for us a serene and quiet path 
through time’s tumultuous waves. His sextant. chart and compass 
were the power. wisdom and love with which by grace he was 
invested. There lies a radiance in his wake. 

He steered us always by one star. whose light in pure humility 
is filled with grace beyond all telling: his guide and constant 
companion—Our Lady. the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Queen of 
Heaven. Tenderly may she receive her devoted son. 

We pray for his felicity on high. May the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit by which he held us to our course descend ag a mantle of 


grace upon his successor. 
































1958 CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Imaginative designs and interesting use of color have 
helped make this year’s Christmas card collection rich 
in meaning and inspiration. A departure from traditional 
themes and a wider interpretation of the Christmas 
message are reflected in the original designs of Barbara 
Neustadt and Antonio Frasconi, as well as in the 
diversified reproductions from museums. Religious 
orders, libraries, card shops and art shops have added 
new depictions of the familiar Nativity scene, and 
all aim to capture the joy and splendor which filled 
the world when that Light came to earth. 

A list of Christmas card outlets is on page 56. A. 








An unusual 17th Century French engraving of the Madonna 
is tastefully done in black and white, bordered in deep 
blue, by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Prrrirsticitits Hitt 
HEE! 















One of Conception Abbey’s many liturgical = 
il 


designs, this two-color card shows Mary and 
Joseph enroute to Bethlehem. The figures dra 
are in soft brown on a blue background. met 


~ ees 


Antonio Frasconi imaginatively depicts in bold red and black 
a favorite motif, the Holy City, for the Museum of Modern 
Art. The Presentation in the Temple (right) is sensitively 

portrayed in this original etching by Barbara Neustadt for 
Shepherd Cards. 
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A modern rendering of shepherds and simplicity in 
style are appealing features of this card (in green 

on white stock) from the St. Leo Shop. St. Joseph’s 
Abbey is offering four new designs; this one (right) 
“The Magi,” is in gray, blue and gold on white stock. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts has 
reproduced this Nativity scene from a 
14th century French ivory panel; and the 
Silver Rose Guild is distributing original 
drawings inspired by 

medieval manuscript work (right). 


OINTED 
aaa 


A brilliant magenta and red star, plus handsome lettering, highlight a 
prize-winning card from Georg Jensen’s Lunning Collection, and (right) 
muted pastels enhance this manger setting from an original by Georgio 
Daini for H. George Caspari. 
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“The Three Kings” is one of several 
woodcut designs available from the 
Walters Art Gallery. 


























MEET 
SAINT TERESA 


An Introduction to 
La Madre of Avila 
by 
Monsignor Joseph P. Kelly 


A new life of one of the greatest saints and most 
lovable personalities in the history of the Church. 
With popular reader appeal, MEET SAINT TERESA 
is designed for the many who have heard of 
St. Teresa of Jesus but do not know her. 

Daughter of a distinguished Spanish aristocrat, 
whose five sons served in the New World with 
the Conquistadores, this vivacious senorita, at the 
age of twenty-one, ran away from an opulent 
home to enter a convent. After twenty years of 
tepidity as a nun, she brought back, after her 
second conversion, the Primitive Rule, and, in 
spite of formidable opposition and continuous 
ill health, founded seventeen convents, “without 
so much as a penny to establish one.” 


Although an acknowledged master of mystical 
theology, Teresa is the very human author of such 
phrases as: “God is there among the pots and 
pons in the kitchen”—"I have met some persons 
so pious that they scared me more than all the 
sinners | could meet’’—"When it comes to grati- 
tude, | can be bribed with a sardine.” 


Mother of the Carmelites, author of spiritual 
classics renowned through four centuries, canon- 
ized by the Church which, in its official prayer 
for her feast day, petitions God that “we may be 
nourished by the food of her heavenly doctrine,” 
her heroic statue in the center aisle of the Vatican 
Basilica of St. Peter’s indicates the eminence that 
Christians accord to St. Teresa of Avila. $3.95 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., INC. 


14 Barclay St. 210-216 4th St. 
New York 8 Cincinnati 2 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE SOUTHERN PROBLEM 

After reading Dr. King’s article, “An Ex- 
periment in Love,” (September, 1958), I 
congratulate the Negro race for having pro- 
duced a man so gentle, wise and so very 
able to lead his people “peacefully” to a 
just and deserved achievement of their 
rights, as citizen of this country and our 
brothers under God. 

I suggest, to any known philanthropists 
(I wish I knew of one) that thousands 
of copies of this article be printed and 
dropped by air, from the skies, over the 
most troubled areas in the South. Surely 
this work, read only out of curiosity, would 
move the most stubborn, unChristian 
hearts, to do a bit of thinking . . . and 
soul-searching. 

JOAN SPRANGER 
N. Merrick, N. Y. 


We cannot be too loud in our praise and 
congratulations of Dr. Martin King and 
the Negroes of Montgomery, Alabama for 
their Christ-like spirit in the face of dis- 
crimination. Take notice, Governor Faubus 
and you people of Little Rock: love, not 
hate, is a remedy! 

Stupent Counci. 

Calvert Hall College 

Baltimore, Md. 


My husband has written you to discontinue 
sending us your magazine. I shall tell you 
why. 

You speak neither of the Church nor her 
people, but use the Church as a cloak to 
further the tenets of Socialism. You now 
act as Pharisees about a Southern problem 
of which you obviously know nothing. 

Mrs. Paut Epwin TroucHe 
Charleston, S. C. 


DEATH OF A MAN 

Congratulations to JUBILEE for rescuing 
“The Death of a Man” by Mrs. M. M. Ross 
from its half-hearted billing among the 
back pages of Harper’s Bazaar and for set- 
ting it off in a deserving fashion. 

Strange that on the same day I read Mrs. 
Ross’ article I also read a Paris Review in- 
terview with Ernest Hemingway. He has 
written much about men who die. His 
words fittingly gloss the beautiful Christian 
story of Mr. Ross’ brave death: 

“Those who do not last are always more be- 
loved since no one has to see them in their 
long, dull, unrelenting, no quarter given 
and no quarter received, fights that they 
make to do something as they believed it 
should be done before they die. Those who 
die or quit early and easy and with every 
good reason are preferred because they are 
understandable and human. Failure and 
well-disguised cowardice are more human 
and more beloved.” 

TENNANT C. Wricur, S.J. 

Santa Clara, Calif. 


MARIANIST SODALITIES 
Congratulations to JUBILEE for your excel- 
lent article on the Marianists in the Sep- 
tember issue. 

Without minimizing Chaminade’s contri- 
bution to the Sodality’s development, I 
would correct one misconception. It was in- 
dicated that Chaminade looked to the re- 


Christianization of the world by “creating 
a new kind of organization, or rather re- 
activating and turning in a new direction 
an old one—the Sodality of Our Lady. 
The outstanding characteristic of the new 
organization was its emphasis on the role 
of the laity in missionary and evangelical 
activity.” 

Founded in 1563 by John Leuhis, S.J., 
the Sodality from the beginning bound its 
members to service for life, to think with 
the Church and to take part in a group 
apostolate aimed at restoring society in 
Christ. Cardinal de Bausset summed up 
the impact of the first sodalities: “Men 
still remember that . . . there never was 
more order and peace, more honesty in 
business, less bankruptcy and less deprav- 
ity than when the sodalities existed. These 
sodalities helped maintain among all class- 
es and conditions that public morality, 
that spirit of order, and that prudent 
economy which keeps peace and harmony 
in families and makes for the prosperity 
of nations.” 

Following the suppression of the Society 


of Jesus in 1773, a severe crisis for the | 
sodalities followed, resulting in a tendency 


towards pietism, large numbers, forgetful- 
ness of the Rules, and little apostolate. 
Yet there were many. bright spots, particu- 
larly Chaminade’s reviving and expansion 
of the Bordeaux Sodality. 

Ten years ago Pius XII issued his 
Apostolic Constitution, Bis Saeculari, call- 
ing on sodalities to renew their vigor by 
strict selection and formation of mem- 
bers and fuller participation in the lay 
apostolate, thereby bringing them back to 
the high standards of the first sodalities. 
Sodalities following the Pope’s norms fully 
have been formed among students, alumni 
and parish people. There are growing num- 
bers of professional men and women 
sodalists, trained to the highest living of 
holiness, dedicated to lay-apostolic action 
in and through their own professional areas 
of influence. 

Tuomas I. MoNAHAN 
President, New York 
Professional Sodality 
New York, N. Y. 


AN APPEAL: CASITA MARIA 
For nearly a quarter of a century the Casita 
Maria has proved beneficial in the educa- 
tion and recreation of Puerto Rican fami- 
lies. It also provides worthy activities from 
childhood to old age for over 1,200 families 
through Carver Houses. Mrs. Charles H. 
Ridder is President and Miss Margaret 
Weinig is Executive Director of the Eliza- 
beth Seton League, Inc. (the corporate 
name of the Casita Maria.) The benefit of 
the Casita Maria this year will be the Fiesta 
at the Grand Ballroom, Plaza Hotel, Friday 
evening, November 21, 1958, from 5:00-8:00 
P.M. Master of Ceremonies will be Mr. Ed 
Sullivan—music by Lester Lanin. Tickets 
may be obtained at the Carver Community 
Center, 65 East 102nd Street, New York 
City, Tel.: Atwater 9-8722 or at the Casita 
Maria, 61 East 107th Street, New York 
City, Tel.: Lehigh 4-2260. 

Mrs. Joun K. SCHEMMER 

New York, N. Y. 
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_A group of South Sea islanders, 

stranded in Holland, are not 

} wanted by the Dutch, yet are 

prevented from returning home 
by a dictatorial government 

A mother and two children in their tiny room 

in Camp Vilheide wait for the father to return 

to supper, a typical Moluccan meal of nasi 

goreng (a rice dish), bami goreng (noodles), 


pickles and oranges. A statue of the Sacred 
Heart stands in the center of an improvised shrine. 


| ost people 


A strange aftermath of the death of colonialism in Asia 
in the years following World War II is the presence in Holland 
of 18,000 South Sea islanders, the Moluccans—a people 
whose homeland is denied them and who now live by the 
uneasy tolerance of the Dutch. The Moluccans, who come 
from a chain of 400 islands in the South Pacific, live in 
seventy DP camps scattered through ten Dutch provinces. 

Crowded together in barracks and small apartments—some 
of the women bare-footed and still wearing sarongs in spite 
of the rigorous northern climate—they receive a small subsidy 
from the Dutch government, along with housing and medical 
care. Most of the men supplement their allowance of less than 
$1.00 a week by working in factories near the camps, but they 
must forfeit 60% of their salaries to the government. The 
islanders have been in the Netherlands since the spring of 
1951. Although their stay was to have been temporary they 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BETTY STATLER 


Two South Moluccan children in a schoolroom at Schattenberg, former concentration camp. The majority of teachers in the 
camps are Dutch; the curriculum is the same as in Dutch schools. The Moluccans are keenly interested in education and those 
who have jobs make voluntary contributions monthly to a fund for needy students. Several Moluccans now attend Dutch 
universities. Thirteen are medical students; two others, graduate physicians, take care of the sick in two of the larger camps. 
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Time hangs heavy for unemployed Moluccans. 
Here a few try to ease their boredom with 

a game of pool at Camp Schattenburg’s 
recreation room, one of the few places 

they can go to escape the overcrowding 
and squalor of their living quarters. Fire 
ravaged the camp this year, destroying 

the possessions of 25 families. 
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Camp Vilheide, outside the small village of 
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of them have not learned Dutch. 
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ill, houses 126 Catholics 
in the larger camps. Although big families are still confined to one room, each has its own kitchen. The children attend the 
local parochial school and the men work in the village factory. The women, however, are less adapted to European life, and most 


are still waiting to return to their homes in the Moluccas. 

A series of complicated international relations accounts 
for the South Moluccans’ arrival in Holland and for their 
continued plight. The history and geography of the 1000-mile 
chain of islands from which they come each contributes in 
its own way to their painful situation. 

Bounded by the Philippines in the north, Australia in the 
south, New Guinea on the east and the islands of Indonesia 
on the west, the South Moluccas are among the pleasantest and 
richest island groups of the Pacific. Their inhabitants, who 
number about two million, are Melanesians; over half are 
Christian and the rest Moslem; they live on fish, coconuts 
and sago, a bread made from the pith of palm trees. The islands 
produce spices—nutmeg, cinnamon, mace, cloves, vanilla— 
and are also rich in minerals, various hardwoods, copra, and 
pearls. Oil, too, has recently been discovered on Ceram, 
the largest island in the chain. 

The South Moluccas were discovered by the Spanish 
in the fifteenth century and it was in the hope of finding the 
rich Spice Islands in their group—Ceram, Amboina, Buru, 
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who live in somewhat less crowded conditions than those 
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Saparua, Haruku and Nusa Laut—that Christopher Columbus 

set out on the voyage that led him to the New World. The 

Portuguese first colonized the Moluccas and in the 16th century 

St. Francis Xavier found Christianity already in the islands; 

later the Dutch drove out the Portuguese, settled in and 

converted many to the reformed Church. The Dutch and the 

South Moluccans concluded a formal treaty of cooperation and 

assistance and for the 350 years of Dutch hegemony the 

Moluccans co-administered their islands, continuing their own 

form of representative democracy, rooted in village 

councils. While the Dutch exploited the Moluccan spice 

plantations and hardwood forests, the islanders took advantage 

of the educational opportunities introduced by the Westerners. 

They soon attained a high degree of literacy, which made 

them something of an elite among the other peoples in the 

vast East Indian archipelago. During W orld War i the Vihins Wiican. divinthiunen Commits 
Moluccans remained loyal to the Allies; their soldiers formed duving Sitndiiy Maan at: Camp Viheide: The chapel 
the core of the Netherlands East Indian Army and they fought was decorated by the parishioners. 

in the Dutch navy. Refusing to be “liberated” by the Japanese, 

Moluccans spent years in prisoner of war camps during the 





The ailing grandmother of a family of ten rests in the new Camp Capelle aan de Yssel outside the city of Rotterdam. Fifty 
families, chosen from old, over-crowded camps, were moved to the new camp this year. Each family has an apartment with a 
living room, kitchen and two or three bedrooms. Although inadequate for large families, Camp Capelle aan de Yssel boasts 
paved streets, permanent buildings, schoolhouse, playgrounds, gardens and a modern church. 
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Japanese occupation rather than betray their commitments 
to the Dutch. 

When the Dutch finally relinquished their Indonesian 
empire in 1949, the South Moluccas became part of a sixteen- 
state, U.N.-sponsored federation; the right of self-determination 
was included in the federation charter, but shortly afterwards, 
Achmed Sukarno, a former Japanese quisling, seized control 
of Indonesia, replacing the federation with a centralized 
state, which in turn became a dictatorship. The South 
Moluccans seceded from the crumbling federation and 
proclaimed an independent republic in April, 1950. Sukarno 
retaliated by throwing a blockade of ships around the 
Moluccas, hoping to starve the people into submission, then 
invaded the islands, using ships, planes and arms left by the 
Dutch. Sukarno refused to allow*a U. N. commission to visit 
the Moluccas, saying the matter was an “internal affair.” 

The commission referred the Moluccan question to the Security 
Council for disposition and a South Moluccan representative 
flew from Holland to New York to be on hand for the 
discussions. He is still waiting for the case to be considered. 

In the meantime the islanders defended themselves as well 
as they could; their leaders finally retreated to the mountains, 
from which they harassed the enemy with bows and arrows 
and captured weapons. A news blackout decreed by Sukarno 
has prevented foreign correspondents from reporting on the 
progress of the war and from bringing the Moluccan case 
to the attention of the world. 

Cut off from the outside world, ringed about by a power 
that they consider foreign to them in race, religion and 
fundamental notions of freedom and equality, the South 
Moluccans still insist on the right to self determination and 
refuse to be crushed or dominated by what they feel is Asian 
colonialism. 

Desperate as the situation is in the Moluccas, it is even 
worse for the people stranded in Holland. After the transfer 
of sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia in 1949, 
the Dutch East Indian Army was scheduled for demobilization. 
The nucleus of the Army consisted of South Moluccan 
troops who had expected to be returned to their own islands. 
Instead the Dutch detained them in Jakarta, disarmed them 
and offered to release them only on condition that they remain 
in Java. The Moluccans refused to be demobilized on the 
territory of their “aggressors.” The Dutch, not wanting to 
antagonize the Indonesians and jeopardize their economic 
holdings in the East Indies, transported the 5,000 of the soldiers 
and their 7,000 dependents to Holland. There the Moluccan 


A little girl from Camp Vilheide born with distorted feet has had 
several operations and soon will be able to walk without braces. 


Excellent medical care provided by the Dutch government has cut the 


infant mortality rate (30% in the islands), almost eliminated 


tuberculosis, and successfully reduced other very prevalent diseases: 


malaria, dysentery, tropical skin infections and even leprosy. This 


treatment is in large measure responsible for the phenomenal ‘growth of 
the South Moluccan population in Holland—from 12,000 to 18,000 in 


seven years. If they continue to increase at the present rate their 
numbers will triple in a generation. 
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Lucas Latuihamallo, the oldest inhabitant of Camp 
Lunetten, is eighty. A veteran of thirty years’ service 
with the Dutch East Indian army, he retired 26 years 
ago, but the pension he received while living at home 
was discontinued when he came to Holland as a DP. 





















A young man complains to Camp Lunetten’s democratically 
elected governing council that the stove in his room is 

not working. At Lunetten 2,500 people squeeze into tiny rooms 
that are without water but are equipped with coal stoves that 
frequently cause fires. Six families share each kitchen. 


Father Vliegen, pastor of Vilheide, one of the two camps for Catholics in southern Holland, distributes cookies after Sunday 
Mass. Father Vliegen, who has had ten years missionary experience in the Dutch East Indies, understands the customs of 
the people and speaks their native dialect. Mass is celebrated in a small brick church provided by the Dutch government; the 
sermons, prayers and hymns are in Moluccan. Catholics, mostly from the Kai island group, are a minority among Moluccans. 
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regiments were disbanded and the troops received no severance 


pay or pensions. They and their families were assigned to DP 


camps (one of which was a former Nazi concentration camp, 
with the gas chamber and crematorium still standing) until 
some solution could be found to their unusual predicament. 
But even this temporary solution has resulted in an impasse. 
The Dutch government says it will return the Moluccans to 
Indonesia any time they wish to go, providing free 
transportation and subsistence money for one month. The 
Sukarno government is willing to have the Moluccans return to 
Indonesia, but says that it is for the central government 
to decide where they will eventually be resettled. The Moluccans, 
however, do not want to be subjects of Indonesia; they want 
only to return to their own islands. Right now such a return is 
problematical. The South Moluccas are still blockaded by 
Indonesian ships: if the Dutch should try to bring the 
DPs home, they would have to break through the blockade, 
which they will not do for fear of war with Sukarno. As might 
be expected, in a world of international power blocs, the 
South Moluccan struggle goes unnoticed. 


Young girls at Camp Lunetten, in 
national costume, practice a 
Moluccan dance, the menary, for 
the. Independence Day celebration. 
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Flutists rehearse for the 8th anniversary celebration 
of South Moluccan independence. Moluccan music is 
influenced by Hawaiian and Portuguese rhythms. 





























The fate of the soul after leaving the body 


, R. W. Gleason, S.J. 


ms SOON AS it has left this temporal existence the 
soul is brought under the judgment of God. 
The light of eternity falls upon it with a clarity 
t enables the soul to perceive its own moral state 
id the past and future contained therein. Separated 
jit is from the body, which was once the instrument 
its knowledge, the soul no longer knows in the 
bored, piecemeal fashion of its earth-bound days, 
it with an interior lucidity—direct, immediate, ex- 
iential—poured into its intelligence by Sovereign 
ruth. In the depths of this quickened consciousness 
re is now diffused an illumination that judges all 
history. The corridors of the past are flooded with 
ht and the accomplishments of a lifetime yield 
lemselves at once and without pretense or subter- 
ize to the evaluation of a mind beyond the hazard 
f self-deceit. Through the impact of divine power 
le soul sees with inevitable clarity all of its omis- 
pns and achievements, its words and deeds and 
jotives. 
It is the Divine Judge who impresses upon the 
akened soul both the sentence of eternity and the 
derstanding of that sentence in one act of power 
d enlightenment. His glance reveals to the soul its 
iture, together with all its conditions and causes. 
ad the created intelligence ratifies this equitable 
lecision, for it grasps the significance of the case. The 
ord of the Sovereign Judge evokes this immediate 
ndgment in a soul brought for the first time to a 
ru y total view of the reality of itself and its personal 
ustory. 
| Thereupon it fulfills this sentence in a comprehend- 
g spirit and passes to heaven, hell, or purgatory, 
ere to await the General Judgment, the final 
tumph of Christ, the revelation of the mysteries of 
xistence and history and the judgment of the world. 
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Of the Last Things the one on which primitive 
Christianity most insists is the dogma of the General 
Judgment. Christ affirms many times in the Synoptic 
Gospels that it is He, in His character as Man, who 
will judge humanity and the human historical proe- 
ess. St. Matthew has evoked this scene for us in detail: 
“When the Son of Man comes in his glory, and all 
the angels with him, he will sit down upon the throne 
of his glory, and all nations will be gathered in his 
presence, where he will divide men one from the 
other, as the shepherd divides the sheep from the 
goats; he will set the sheep on his right, and the 
goats on his left. 

“Then the King will say to those who are on his 
right hand, Come, you that have received a blessing 
from my Father, take possession of the kingdom which 
has been prepared for you since the foundation of 
the world. For I was hungry, and you gave me food, 
thirsty, and you gave me drink; I was a stranger, and 
you brought me home, naked, and you clothed me, 
sick, and you cared for me, a prisoner, and you came 
to me. Whereupon the just will answer, Lord, when 
was it that we saw thee hungry, and fed thee, or 
thirsty, and gave thee drink? When was it that we 
saw thee a stranger, and brought thee home, or 
naked, and clothed thee? When was it that we 
saw thee sick or in prison and came to thee? And 
the King will answer them, Believe me, when you did 
it to one of the least of my brethren here, you did 
it to me. 

“Then he will say to those who are on his left hand, 
in their turn, Go far from me, you that are accursed, 
into that eternal fire which has been prepared for 
the devil and his angels. For I was hungry, and you 
never gave me food, I was thirsty, and you never gave 
me drink; I was a stranger, and you did not bring 
me home, I was naked, and you did not clothe me, 
I was sick and in prison, and you did not care for me. 
Whereupon they, in their turn, will answer, Lord, 
when was it that we saw thee hungry, or thirsty, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister to thee? And he will answer them, Believe 
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me, when you refused it to one of the least of my 
brethren here, you refused it to me. And these shall 
pass on to eternal punishment, and the just to eternal 
life.” 

St. Paul, in the Second Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, describes the triumph of Christ: “The presence 
of the Lord, and the majesty of his power, will con- 
demn them to eternal punishment, when he comes to 
show how glorious he is in his saints, how marvelous- 
ly he has dealt with all the faithful.” 

And again in Romans: “And there will be a day 
when God (according to the gospel I preach) will 
pass judgment, through Jesus Christ, on the hidden 
thoughts of men.” 

Christ will come to judge this world, this scene of 
His sufferings and humiliations, and He will come as 
Victor and Illuminator. Then will He be definitely re- 
vealed as King of a universe now entirely submissive 
to His regal power. Then will He unveil the mysteries 
of His providence over the world. The effects of all 
human actions’ upon the destiny of this cosmos will 
be made clear, and justice will triumph with a 
triumph which is absolute. During the course of 
temporal existence it was impossible to pass a 
final judgment upon the ensemble of created 
reality or upon the individual acts which inserted 
themselves into the context of history. Now Christ 
will be manifested as the living center of humanity, 
whose whole significance flows from Him. He will 
exercise His judicial power to glorify His Church and 
to proclaim the existence of sovereign goodness oper- 
ative in the redemption of the world. The record 
of every individual with all its actions and motives 
will be reviewed and receive its reward or punish- 
ment. All existence, all that was done in time, will 
be submitted to this clarifying light of judgment. 

This judgment, moreover, will disclose the vast 
plan for the redemption of humanity and the roles 
played by individuals and groups as this plan worked 
itself out. The confusions and obscurity of history 
will be dissolved as all things are seen in relation to 
that divine Word in whom they were made. 
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Beyond all else, it is the triumphant proof of God's 
redemptive love that will then emerge. For the judg. 
ment is ordained to manifest not the punitive powers 
of God but His all-conquering goodness. It will be 
discovered then by everyone how truly Jesus is to be 
defined in terms of love and how fitting it is for men 
to be appraised in terms of their relationship to Jesus. 
The position which a man took up on earth towards 
the Savior and His atonement will be decisive here. 
Sin will be unmasked and shown as the suicidal 
madness it is. The sinner who refused the advances 
of Christ will see absurdity streaming through the 
whole range of his being. The self-hatred which was 
the wellspring of the rejection which sin implies will 
be disclosed. 

Any effort to interpret God’s will expressed in the 
moral law as a frustrating burden upon man is anni- 
hilated now in the blinding vision of salvific love. 
All the demands of God upon man will be set forth 
in their true nature, as an espousal of the interests 
of man. The commandments of God will put off their 
exterior aspects of imposed authority and reveal their 
inner nature as the laws according to which man’s 
being expands. They will be grasped even by the sin- 
ner as exteriorizations of an inner attitude of love on 
God’s part. The dynamism of Christian life will yield 
up its secret to examination and will be revealed as 
love. “At evening we shall be judged by Love,” and 
Love will judge our deeds and character, omissions 
and motives. 

In the light of eternity the Christian vocation will 
be understood as what it is: a vocation to love which 
effects the growth of man to maturity. Law and love 
will be seen in their original unity. The revelation of 
God concerning Himeelf will be seized in its full im- 
plications, and the liberty of the children of God will 
be made manifest. 

The Christian, moreover, has lived in the close 
unity of the body of the Church, supported by the 
efforts of others, and himself giving impetus to the 
life of the whole. All the activities of the individual 
Christian have had their effects upon the whole body, 
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and this inter-reaction of individual upon individual 
and upon the Church will be revealed to the society 
of the faithful in all its social import. A collective 
illumination will aid the faithful to judge the uni- 
yersal moral order, and there will be no more room 
for the questioning of history; it will have yielded up 
its innermost secrets, and all the intertwining series 
of causes and effects will be laid bare. The labors of 
the saints will be seen in their full depth and extent, 
which exceed the dimensions of their particular his- 
torical period. The collaboration of man with the 
labor of the eternal Father and Christ will be un- 
mistakable. It will be the triumph of a society: the 
[ohare 
As the Christian has begun his life as a member of 
asociety and has fostered that life within a society, 
so his final judgment will be social. The consumma- 
tion of all things within the unity of the Mystical 
Body of Christ being now completed, the Christian 
will pass to the social life of the new Jerusalem. 
HE WORK OF GOD goes on after death in purifying 
T souls attached to Him. Conscious that they 
have attained a state where they can no longer 
offend God and where the eternal vision of His face 
is assured to them, the souls in purgatory must know 
adeep interior joy. And yet they go through some 
process of development, of interior purification. Per- 
haps the suffering of the mystic most closely resem- 
bles the suffering of purgatory itself. One would pre- 
fer to insist more upon the interiority of these suffer- 
ings and less upon the notion of torture imposed from 
without. Doubtless there is a penal and an expiatory 
element in the sufferings of purgatory, but the most 
profound notion of this mystery would include a new 
development of the soul’s energies in the direction of 
God whom, in death, the soul chose eternally. Purifi- 
eation then would include, as any positive notion of 
the term must require, a growth in love, a growth 
in singleness of regard, a willingness to suffer one’s 
state, and, in bearing it for love, to ameliorate it. 
The state of the soul in purgatory is that of one 
who has not loved purely enough, whose love has 
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been vitiated to a degree by less worthy attractions. 
The soul will be detained until its full condition is 
realized, the pain of its condition accepted, the reme- 
dy for its condition sought. And when this condition 
is realized, the soul at length will be able to concen- 
trate all its energies, with the help of the God who 
awaits it, upon an act of love that in its intensity, 
duration and object, will be heaven itself. 

In this view the purifying sufferings of purgatory 
are the flames of charity which consumes the ob- 
stacles to itself. The soul adheres to God with the 
fixity of one who has found that for which his heart 
thirsted. All that could separate the soul from the 
object of its love is detested, and all that leads to 
more perfect union is embraced with joy. So great 
is the fire of love which possesses the soul from the 
moment of its entrance into purgatory that at that 
very instant every venial sin is remitted. The soul is 
substantially fixed in love of God, and the only 
changes possible are in the direction of a growth in 
this love until it breaks forth into the eternally un- 
alterable love which belongs to the celestial city. 
Whatever pains there may be in purgatory spring 
from this consuming love, and increase it. 

Purgatory responds to an ultimate need of the 
religious soul which confronts the absolute purity of 
God. Whatever be the goodness of man as he ap- 
proaches the presence of infinite Goodness, he cannot 
but realize his own deep unworthiness. The memory 
of all the evil he has done and the good he has left 
undone, or accomplished partially or half-heartedly, 
would inspire distrust and anxiety were he not as- 
sured of a continuation of Christian purification in 
the next life. 

Purgatory stands before the Christian conscience 
as an indication that the saving will of the Lord ex- 
tends to the uttermost depths of man’s being. A crisis 
of growth is still necessary to make progress possible. 
Purgatory represents that gracious possibility for in- 
terior development; it means liberation, fulfillment, 
realization. 

The transforming action of Christ’s redeeming 
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grace has been inhibited in this life by a multitude 
of obstacles, obscure dynamisms which owe their 
power to the half-willed collaboration of man’s free- 
dom. Into all that is good man has injected a small 
portion of the cramping selfishness which halts his 
spiritual growth, and he is tempted to despair of that 
holiness and liberty to which the children of God 
are called. 

The new life of Baptism, far from penetrating the 
depths of man’s conscious psychic life, all too often 
has been merely juxtaposed to his natural life with 
its struggles for security, power and pride. The roots 
of even good acts are often hidden in a confused 
mélange of motives. He is aware that the growth 
made possible by grace has not been completed; he 
is still immature in Christ. Light has not flooded the 
darkness in which the soul is held by the lower im- 
pulses; he has sought the darkness in unacknowl- 
edged, devious fashion. He is only half-grown to the 
full stature of Christ, because he has refused to put 
away the things of a child. His spirit clamors for a 
decisive leap to maturity. And purgatory prepares 
this development within the soul. 

Far from being a vast organization of exterior tor- 
tures, purgatory is a process of liberation and fulfill- 
ment. The soul returns to itself, gathers its energies 
and becomes for the first time its wholly ideal self. 
Spirits are not cleansed in the same fashion as is mat- 
ter. It is true that our faults must be consumed to 
their depths, the confusions and inconsistencies of 
life must be repaired, the debts of temporal punish- 
ment must be paid. But for such a process the soul 
has no need of executioners and torturers, of fiery 
demons and pools of sulphur, of the atmosphere of 
hell. 

Suffering certainly attends the soul in purgatory, 
but suffering is absent from almost no period of truly 
human growth. To cast off old attitudes and remake 
one’s self is a painful, at times an agonizing experi- 
ence, even in the present life. In the process of heal- 
ing the sick soul the psychiatrist knows the anguish 
caused by uprooting the knotted resistances to heal- 
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ing that the illness throws up. But such agony ig. 
neither meaningless nor foreign. It is the very source. 
of growth. The first halting steps to maturity must be 


taken or the soul, twisted back on itself, will have | 


to repair in agony the willful regressions. When the 


child passes from childhood to adolescence, when’ 
the adolescent passes into maturity, there is the same_ 
element of abandonment and search, trial and rejec’ 
tion, effort, struggle, choice and growth, almost never 


free from suffering. 

The emergence of the divine idea of the self in 
purgatory, accompanied as it is by purifying, cleans 
ing, liberating suffering, is a process that should not 
strike fear into the hearts of those who are concerned _ 
for their beloved dead. The individual whose love 
is deep and pure has the capacity to rejoice at every’ 
genuine growth that promotes the values of the be 
loved. As the soul tried in the flames of divine love 
frees itself from the constricting forces of egotism, it 
becomes its valid self. 

ATHERINE OF GENOA has insisted upon this joyous 
C aspect of purgatory, affirming that it is not possi- 

ble to discover a greater contentment than that 
of the soul in purgatory unless it be the happiness of} 
the elect in heaven. This happiness of purgatory must 
grow constantly as the soul is increasingly penetrated: 
by the presence of God, who removes successively alll 
obstacles to union. The imperfect possession of God 
that results from the soul’s imperfect state requires 
indeed a fiery penetration of the soul to be purified, 
but it causes at the same time a joyous development. 
All that marks this soul as unique and precious be 
comes more fully realized in the process. An intensifi- 
cation of the genuine personal resources and values) 
of the individual takes place. The particular and in 
imitable beauty of this personality is raised to a high+ 
er pitch, is concentrated in a wholly new fashion 
through the action of God upon the soul. The joyous 
suffering that is involved in purgatory is hastened by 
the exigencies of the loving soul who knows that at 
long last it cleaves to the Living God, the object of 
its final and total love. 


From: THE WORLD TO COME, © Sheed & Ward, N. Y., Inc., 1958 
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The new, 11-story, air-conditioned Foundling 
| Hospital on Third Avenue between 68th and 
| 69th Streets, contrasted with the old building, 
‘was built at a cost of $10,000,000. It has room 
| for over 300 children, sun decks and playrooms, 
‘a shelter for unmarried mothers, a school of 
“nursing, and a convent for the Sisters of 
Charity who staff the hospital. 





A NEW HOME FOR NEW 
YORK’S FOUNDLINGS 


One sunny afternoon recently more than two 
hundred children, ranging in age from two weeks 
to two years, gathered in the lobby of the stately old 
New York Foundling Hospital to hear Msgr. Daniel 
A. McGuire say especially for them the prayer, 
God’s Blessing for a Safe Journey. Thus prepared 
they climbed into carriages and the arms of Sisters 
of Charity, nurses and other ladies, or reached for 
big hands over their heads, and started off. Accord- 
ing to a happy tradition which decrees that the 
littlest shall be first, the parade was led by a two- 
week old infant. All the other children, taking their 
cue from him, followed along brightly, smartly, 
without so much as a backward glance. Bringing up 
the rear and making sure that no one was left 
behind was one of the bigger boys, two-year old 
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Anthony, who held two Sisters’ hands, smiled at the 
watching crowd and grinned at the policeman who 
had done such a fine job of helping everyone 
through the traffic. Down East 68th Streét the 
children went, turned left at Third Avenue and then 
stepped lightly into a tall, brand new, cheerful- 
looking building that had been built just for them 
and which was waiting to welcome them. 

The old Foundling, empty of its children, bereft 
of its life, stood back forlorn and alone; in less than 


an hour it had slipped irretrievably into the past 
and its years of warmth and generous service became 
a memory. The new Foundling, with young life 
coursing through its corridors, halls and elevators, 


braced itself and prepared to carry on. The children, 
who never look back, were glad. 











The 
quiet 


Englishman 


Christopher Dawson, distin- 
guished historian (MEDIEVAL ES- 
SAYS, RELIGION AND CULTURE, THE 
MAKING OF EUROPE, etc.) and one 
of the Church’s most eminent con- 
verts, arrived last month on a lime- 
colored steamship from England for 
his first visit to America. Accompa- 
nied by his wife and 2,700 books 
in heavy packing cases, the 69-year- 
old Dr. Dawson braved high winds 
and the heel of Hurricane Helene 
to accept Harvard University’s invi- 
tation to become the first guest pro- 
fessor of the Charles Chauncey 
Stillman Chair of Roman Catholic 
Studies. The duration of the Chair 


is from three to five years, in the 
course of which Dr. Dawson will 
present “a sort of general view of 
Catholicism.” Most of his students 
will be “ordinaries”—students from 
Harvard’s Divinity School. Besides 
teaching, Dr. Dawson will also 
study the role of U. S. Catholics in 
American life, a subject in which 
he is deeply interested: “They were 
only on the literate fringe in the 
nineteenth century, not quite cul- 
tured, you know,” he says, “but of 
course much of that has changed.” 
Still, considering their substantial 
numbers today, he thinks American 
Catholics “are not quite pulling 
their weight.” About his new job 
he says, “It’s a great adventure; I’m 
looking forward to it.” For Boston’s 
cold winters, he brought a coat 
lined with fur that his father, a 
British army officer, once wore on 
a northern expedition. Amid the 
hectic scene on the pier, a JUBILEE 
photographer found Dr. Dawson 
perched on the edge of a baggage 
cart, thoughtfully answering the 
questions of an interviewer from 
the Voice of America. 
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EVICTION 


by DOROTHY DAY 


It’s ALL VERY WELL to talk about 
suffering, to write glowingly about 
suffering as one of the spiritual weap- 
ons we need today to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the world. But if you get 
to the point when you can write about 
suffering, analyzing and explaining it 
to others—then it is no longer suf- 
fering. It has already been alleviated. 
Putting it down on paper has exter- 
nalized it somehow, put it away from 
one’s self. 

It helps to write about it. Psychia- 
trists know that, and I remember Dr. 


Dorothy Day in her old office, shortly before 

the forced move to the new Catholic Worker 

quarters on Spring Street. (She is holding the child of 
one of the staff members.) 











NEW BOOKS 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
DILEMMA 


An Inquiry into the Intellectual Life 
by Thomas F. O’Dea 


A balanced sociological analysis of what 
some Catholic educators have considered 
the intellectual failure of American 
Catholicism. The author is an associate 
professor of Sociology at Fordham. $3.00 


A GUIDE TO 
“THE CITY OF GOD” 
by Marthinus Versfeld 


An excellent treatment of St. Augustine's 
great book and of the great mind that 
produced it—well worth reading, even 
for those who do not intend to read 
The City of God. $3.00 


LITERARY 
DISTRACTIONS 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Msgr. Knox on why the English cannot 
talk French, Dr. Johnson’s use of long 
words, the Father Brown stories, a (for- 
tunately) neglected poet, the 18th cen- 
tury gentleman who tried to convert the 
Pope and many more fairly literary sub- 
jects. Msgr. Knox all too seldom took 
time to write on other people's books 
and ideas: no one could do it more 
enchantingly. $3.50 


SAINTS AND 
SNAPDRAGONS 


by Lucile Hasley 

“Neatly displays the humor, the wit, 
the wry wisdom, and the incisive way 
with human foibles we have come to 
expect of her. . . marvelously amusing, 
yet consistently thought-provoking . . . 
always new and refreshing.” — Msgr. 
John S. Kennedy in Our Sunday Visitor. 

$3.00 


Order from any bookstore 
SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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Karl Stern telling one of our guests 
to write in this way. So I will write 
about our approaching eviction which 
is hard for us to believe and to face. 

We have been living in our present 
headquarters at 223 Chrystie Street, 
St. Joseph’s House of Hospitality, for 
eight years and only two years ago 
we followed the direction of the hous- 
ing department and the fire depart- 
ment and spent $24,000 on the house 
to make it comply with the law. When 
we had moved in there had been no 
violations, but changes in the law 
necessitated these expensive revisions. 
St. Joseph did it all, just as he had 
provided the money six years before 
to buy the house. He went along with 
us on our planning, helped us with 
workers and funds, and we have been 
able to keep going. 

But I keep thinking to myself— 
What does God mean? What is His 
will for us? We are anxious to do the 
will of God, but sometimes when the 
City and the fire department and 
building department of that city push 
us around in this expensive fashion, 
I wonder if they are not being God’s 
instruments, as Pharaoh was. 

I thought eight years ago, when 
our borrowed house was sold and we 
had to move, that maybe we were get- 
ting a hint to decentralize, to get back 
to our beginnings. Musicians have to 
go back to practicing the scales, for 
instance, and Peter Maurin used to 
say that truth needed to be restated 
every twenty years. Maybe we were 
to begin over again somehow. Father 
Faber, in his book Growth in Holi- 
ness, wrote that we would know that 
we were going along the right path 
if we were making beginnings—if 
each day we started again, saying, 
“Now I have begun. This change is 
from the hand of the most high.” 

But this house on Chrystie Street 
came along, we saved money by not 
paying our bills for months, we ap- 
pealed to our friends for help and we 
bought it. Six years later we got a 
vacate notice from the city and we 
had to make more appeals to keep 
it until now. 





MORE NEW BOOKS 


THE GOSPEL STORY 


by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 


The left-hand pages of this book contain 
the life of Christ told entirely in the 
words of the Evangelists but arranged 
as one continuous narrative. The trans- 
lation is Msgr. Knox's, with a few 
changes which he approved. The com- 
mentary by Father Cox appears on the 
right-hand pages, directly opposite the 
part of the text referred to: an arrange- 
ment of which anyone will immediately 
see the advantage: surely nothing could 
be handier? Father Cox, an Australian, 
is now teaching at Holy Cross College 
in Mosgiel, New Zealand. A chronologi- 
cal harmony of the Gospels is printed 
at the end of the book. $4.50 


THE WORLD TO COME 


by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


A reliable guide-book for the pilgrim 
on his journey to the next world. What 
we know about life after death and a 
comparison of our knowledge with the 
rather vague ideas current before Our 
Lord’s Resurrection. $3.00 


THE HOLY RULE 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


A lively and affectionate commentary 
on the Rule of St. Benedict, “the charter 
of the spiritual life.’ The text of the 
rule is given. $7.50 











Order from any bookstore 


The current number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET contains articles by Philip Scharper 
and Wilfrid Sheed and a good deal more that 
would amuse you. To get the Trumpet, free and 
postpaid, write to Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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One of the reasons this eviction is 
happening to us at the Catholic 
Worker, at St. Joseph’s House, is be- 
cause it is happening to so many peo- 
ple all around the United States— 
why should we be left out? We need 
to learn from bitter experience what 
the people are suffering. 

It is not just our little strip of 
street, Chrystie Street between Stan- 
ton and Houston, that is being de- 
molished. It is not just the cleaning 
establishment, the lumber yard, the 
two huge tenements with 56 apart- 
ments, or our own double house, with 
its iron balconies and stair rails like 
black lace, its four stories with base- 
ment and sub-basement containing 
carpenter shop and laundry; it is not 
only our huge backyard with its space 
for hanging out the wash, for after- 
noon tea, for Friday night meetings 
and wedding receptions, and confi- 
dential talks out under the privet 
hedges, and the mutual aid and group 
therapy that goes on there quite 
spontaneously. 

It is also the National Theater 
where the Minsky Burlesque used to 
be and which is now a Jewish folk 
theater with many offices and meeting 
rooms upstairs. And it is Chateau 
Gardens which used to be a Russian 
Orthodox church and is now a dance 
hall and meeting rooms for weddings 
and Bar Mitzvah and other feasts. 

And it is not just these places in 
New York City which are being razed 
and swept away. 

This is going on in Brooklyn where 
people are fighting desperately for 
their homes which will be torn down 
because of the proposed Narrows 
Bridge. I do not know how many 
families are involved but their de- 
laying action is holding back the 
Bridge, and most Staten Islanders 
are glad. 

In Washington, D.C., Llewellyn 
Scott has kept a House of Hospitality 
for the last twenty years and now has 
three adjoining houses where he 
takes care of both colored and white. 
These houses have been condemned 
for a highway. When he started to 
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presents a 
special feature 


A reproduction 
of the famous 

“Black Virgin” 
of Montserrat 


Made of composition wood, painted 
PRICE: $25 


Height: 10 inches 
in gold, black, red and white 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


0 Enclosed is $25 for the statue of 
Our Lady of Montserrat 
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THE CATHOLIC 
VIEWPOINT 
ON MARRIAGE AND 
THE FAMILY 


by JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. What 
exactly is the Catholic position on 
mixed. marriages, birth control, di- 
vorce, extra-marital relations? Why 
is it so often misunderstood—even by 
Catholics—and how does it conflict 
with common practice in society? 
Like Catholic Viewpoint on Censor- 
ship and The Catholic Viewpoint on 
Race Relations, the widely acclaimed 
earlier books in the Catholic View- 
point Series, here is an indispensable 
reference for both Catholics and 
others who wish to truly understand 
the Church’s teachings. $3.50 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, New York 




















Joyee 
Among the 
Jesuits 

By KEVIN SULLIVAN 


his is the story of the young James 

Joyce, of the years between his 
sixth and twentieth birthdays, and of 
the Irish Jesuit Schools he attended. 
Based on the school records of Clon- 
gowes Wood College, Belvedere Col- 
lege, and University College, Dublin— 
this is a fascinating picture of these 
famous Jesuit schools, their place in 
Irish life, and their influence on Joyce 
as an artist. Mr. Sullivan’s careful 
documentation of the differences be- 
tween the facts of Joyce’s own youth 
and that of his surrogate, Stephan 
Dedalus, in A Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man makes intriguing reading 
and corrects a prevailing critical mis- 





conception. $5.00 
COLUMBIA 
University 
Press 








look for more housing, “they,” mean- 
ing housing department or health de- 
partment or some other bureau, told 
him he had to have one toilet or bath 
for each nine people! (Here in New 
York it is one for every five people! 
We wonder how many hotels or room- 
ing houses comply with this law.) 

In Chicago, Mary Widman, a Ter- 
tiary of St. Dominic, has long had 
a Blessed Martin House in a crowded 
Negro section, near the tenement 
where the Little Sisters of Charles de 
Foucauld have an apartment. She too 
has to look for another place. Our 
House of Hospitality in Oakland, 
California, was condemned in the 
same way. And how many other be- 
ginnings met an untimely end be- 
cause of bureaucrats and unreason- 
able legislation—or rather, legisla- 
tion meant to help the poor, but so 
rigidly enforced that no exceptions 
are made. A recent study of rest 
homes for the aged showed that 
among many houses the best had to 
close down because of too rigidly 
enforced legislation. 

We agree that slums must be elimi- 
nated, and decent housing provided 
for the poor, projects where there are 
trees and bushes and grass and play- 
grounds, and benches where the old 
and the young may sit, and sidewalks 
where children may roller skate and 
dance. We are all in favor of elimi- 
nating slums and poverty and we try 
to do our little part of it by making 
our Houses of Hospitality oases in a 
harsh world, places where there is a 
synthesis of Cult, Culture and Culti- 
vation, as Peter Maurin used to say. 

But the eliminating of slums is 
going on at such breakneck speed that 
many more are left homeless than 
ever before, crowding is worse than 
ever before, and delinquency has in- 
creased more than ever before. Every- 
one agrees that this is so. 

I have had such a long acquaint- 
ance with slums that I am sure I 
cannot be accused of being sentiment- 
al about them, or unrealistic. I have 
lived in the slums of New York and 
Chicago and New Orleans, and since 





B The Faithful at Mass 


By William S$. Abell—A primary book by a 
layman explaining the Liturgy and the role 
of the faithful in the communal Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

“,.. has the great advantage of being within 
the ordinary reader’s range and of not over- 
awing him or scaring him off. One would like 
to see it widely distributed and used, for it can 
open the liturgical life of the Church to great 
numbers.—Msgr. John S. Kennedy, Our Sun- 
day Visitor. Flexible Red Leatherette $2.75 


H The Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Primitive Christianity 


By Jean Danielou, S.J.—This famed scholar 
examines the problems of the origins of Chris- 
tianity in the light of the recently unearthed 
scrolls of Qumran. The book is written for the 
non-professional, posing the problem clearly 
and directly, giving a rich and well-founded 
account of the beginnings of the Church. 
Illustrated November $3.00 


M@ Prophet and Witness in Jerusalem 


By Adrian Hastings—A new and vigorous work 
on the theology of St. Luke as seen in the 
Third Gospel. Jesus is presented as: prophet- 
Messiah, new Moses and new Elias. The story 
centers on Jerusalem not Galilee; and far from 
giving a still picture, a powerful and tragic 
drama is presented. November $4.00 
H Gospel Meditations 
By Dr. Alfred O’Rahilly. With a Foreword by 
Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J.—‘So thorough is the 
study of the text that the reader is reminded 
at times of Daniel-Rops or P. Lagrange or 
Romano Guardini.—From The Foreword 
October $4.00 


At your bookstore 


HELICON PRESS 
—— © =. 5305 East Drive 
<_< Baltimore 27, Md. 
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The first book on 
child guidance written 
especially for Catholic 
parents—by a leading 
Catholic psychiatrist. 







World 


by ROBERT ODENWALD, M.D. 
$3.50, now at your bookstore 
RANDOM HOUSE 


JUBILEE 
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The Catholic Worker started in 1933 


| have visited the slums of the sixty 

cities where at one time or another Fu ton 
generous young people have been ° 
running Houses of Hospitality. I al- S h . 


LONG-AWAITED 


Life of 
Christ 


This extraordinary book is the culmina- 
tion of a lifetime of thinking about 
Christ’s significance as a man, a teacher, 
and as the revelation of God’s word on 
earth by one of the truly profound re- 
ligious minds of our time. Bishop Sheen 
sheds new light on age-old passages, 
elicits fresh meaning from ancient ma- 
terials. Written with compassion and 
understanding, his book will surely take 
its place among the world’s foremost 
Lives of Christ. 

$6.50, now at your bookstore 


most always stayed in these slums 
the days of my visits, and I seldom 
saw the streets of the big cities where 
the comfortable lived. 

There is one thing that character- 
izes these sections of the city. People 
accept each other, no matter their 
rags, their condition, the repulsive- 
ness of their physical ailments. We 
are allowed to live. 

Very often you can smell by peo- 
ple’s clothes that they have been 
sleeping in them. Anyone can detect 
the odor of the Municipal Lodging 
House. A man can take out a wisp 
of toilet paper to wipe his nose and 
not be embarassed if you pass him a 
paper napkin. “A man’s a man for all 
that,” Peter used to quote. Poverty is 
the great leveller and people accept 
each other, and help each other, and 
share with each other too. 

But in the grand attempt to make 
Manhattan match the United Nations, 
“they” are trying to sweep the poor 
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under the carpet. The suggestion has 
been made to house everyone from 
the Bowery on Ellis Island. Out of 
sight, out of mind. “If they are poor, 
it is their own fault.” “Don’t tell me 
a man cannot get a job if he really 
wanted to work.” “Why doesn’t 
a Wars 

A mother of five said to me once 
that if she heard one more social 
worker say, “Why don’t you—” she’d 
commit assault. 

Time was when New York had 
music on the ferry boats, and Ger- 
man bands and Italian hurdy gurdies 








in the streets, and even street singers. 
But no more. One little old lady . . ° 
named Scotty who had a ten dollar- Tn Upptst iy 7; U1 f Ca he 
a-month apartment on Allen Street 
where she lived with her cats, told Here is a fruitcake made in the best Kentucky Tradition. We 
us how she used to earn her living believe it will highlight your Thanksgiving Day and also give 
playing bagpipes on the streets. She you and your friends ideas for 

had been part of a vaudeville, team Christmas giving. 2 lb $3.95 pp.; g OS SS C}y 


and when her husband died and the 2 1-2 lb $4.95 pp; 5 Ib $8.95 pp. re 
team broke up, she had continued to BOX 3, TRAPPIST, KENTUCKY 
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BIRD 
OF 
FIRE 


A tale of St Francis of Assisi 


By 
Helen C. White 


A powerfully written novel of 
the high-spirited youth who 
became a humble man and a 
great saint. Against the chaotic 
background of medieval Europe, 
Miss White brilliantly recreates 
St. Francis’ dramatic struggle to 
preserve the simple way of life, 
and the gradual spread of his 
Franciscan Order. Capturing the 
particular genius of one of the 
Church’s best loved saints, this 
sensitive portrait reveals his 
quiet but compelling magnetism 
which drew thousands of fol- 
lowers to his side. 


By the author of A Watch in 
the Night, Dust on the King's 
Highway and The Four Rivers 
of Paradise. 


The October selection of the 
Catholic Literary Foundation. 
A selection of the Catholic Book 
Club. $3.95 


at all bookstores 


She Macmillan 
Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 











get some engagements. But she got 
older and poorer, and finally she had 
to earn her money on the streets play- 
ing bagpipes; it was an honorable 
occupation, she could manage the ten 
dollars a month rent and she used to 
come to dinner with us. But who was 
responsible for putting music off the 
streets of New York? She ended on 
relief. 

It is the same spirit which is break- 
ing up all the national groups, the 
little streets where the Basques lived, 
down near the Brooklyn Bridge, the 
Syrian neighborhoods, the German, 
the Slovak, the Polish, Ukrainian, all 
with their own churches, stores, clubs. 

Where we are now, neighbors come 
to our meetings, students, members 
of our household. A few weeks ago 
an Ecuadorean priest was talking of 
his life in the jungle and we took up 
a collection for him, and a Jewish 
neighbor who had educated her child 
at the Stelton Anarchist school 
(where Hypolite Havel died), passed 
the hat for us and netted thirty eight 
dollars for the priest’s mission. It 
could only happen at The Catholic 
Worker. 

Many of us would be “put away” 
if we ventured out of our neighbor- 
hood. That is why we must look for 
a place on the East Side. People know 
us, and we know them. We recognize 
each other. (There is a touch of heav- 
en in that!) 

Even as I write these pages that 
cleaning establishment on the corner 
has shut down and the two tenements 
are emptying fast. Poor families, 
offered a bonus of a few hundred dol- 
lars which seems a fortune, have been 
moving at the rate of half a dozen 
a day, and have been discarding 
furniture ioo, all over the sidewalk. 
This furniture has been burned at 
night in a little “jungle” set up by 
homeless men against the wall of the 
National Theater and its fire escape. 
The smell of burning wood is in the 
air, and bits of excelsior and cotton 
blow around with leaves from the 
plane trees across the street, and old 
springs and bits of wire trap the un- 


wary. Last night I saw one old man 
break two eggs into a little pan of 
boiling water and take out some rolls 
from his dirty pockets to serve as a 
plate for the poached eggs. 

Contractors have taken over the 
parking lot next door and behind the 
Chateau Gardens they are digging in. 
We are surrounded, we must surren- 
der. No use being dramatic and say. 
ing we will stick it out until they put 
our charges and our chattels on the 
street. We could not force that on the 
folks in the house and besides, when 
they start blasting around us and 
using those pile drivers and pneu- 
matic drills we will all be glad to get 
out. 


* * * 


Wuat are we going to do? 

One thing we have already done. 
We have rented a loft in old St. 
Patrick’s parish, in the neighborhood 
we have lived in for years, and which 
I described in my last “On Pilgrim- 
age” article in The Catholic Worker. 
We missed out on getting the house 
I described there, but a neighbor told 
us about a loft down the street, for- 
merly a ballet school and little theater, 
which was for rent. Our new head- 
quarters is between Mott and Mul- 
berry, at 39 Spring Street; it is on 
the third and top floor and is vast 
in dimension. It is all windows on 
two sides and in the front, and after 
being overheated last winter, we are 
now about to freeze. But there is 
plenty of sun and light and we will 
put in automatic gas heaters, one on 
either end, and here we will have 
office, file room, library and so on. 
(We invite our friends to come to a 
housewarming on Thanksgiving Day.) 

For the time being we will put up 
most of our men in one of the better 
hotels on the Bowery, where they can 
have little cubicles and some privacy, 
a key and a locker, and we are look- 
ing for apartments for the women. 
If we rent a floor of an old hotel, I 
can see Hatty putting up curtains, 
and Celia hanging crucifixes and 
holy pictures. Both hotel and apart- 
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ments must be in the neighborhood, 
within a few blocks, so that people 
can take advantage of our day center. 
I use this expression to describe the 
kind of room our loft will turn into. 
We will be open as usual from about 
nine in the morning until late in the 
evening. We must find a store, too, 
for the breadline servings of soup 
and coffee, and this, too, near at hand 
so that we can all be helping. 

When The Catholic Worker began 
we did not intend to own property 
in the city. Peter Maurin felt that the 
ideal would be to beg the use of 
buildings and improve them, and 
that is what we did for seventeen of 
our twenty five years. For the most 
part we have confined our owning to 
the land, to the farm. 

Now that cities are going through 
such drastic changes, no one can be 
safe in buying unless he is ready to 
buy and sell, and rebuild and move 
his business from place to place as 
the neighborhoods change. 

But ours is not a business, ours is 
not even an institution in the usual 
sense of the word. We will consent 
now to be scattered, to go back to 
the status of renters—to be once 
again like the poor around us, living 
in poverty and precarity, and trust- 
ing from day to day to have the dear 
Lord supply our needs. 

“Be not solicitous therefore, say- 
ing, What shall we eat, or what shall 
we drink, or wherewith shall we be 
clothed? For after all these things 
the heathen seek. For your Father 
knoweth that you have need of these 
things. Seek ye therefore first the 
kingdom of God and His justice and 
all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

“What man is there among you of 
whom if his son shall ask bread, will 
he reach him a stone?” 

No, we know that God has care of 
us, and we enter on this new stage of 
The Catholic Worker movement, liv- 
ing all the more from day to day, 
close to people, close to their hard- 
ships—and if we suffer a little, we 
rejoice. 
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* 
Elias: one of the strangest, most memorable characters of 
e@ the Old Testament: master of rain and of dryness, 
of lightning and thunder; wonder-worker, gifted with amazing powers; 
the raven-fed prophet for whose return the generations waited. But his 


miracles were accidentals compared to the essence of his message. This is 


a revelation which concerns every 
one of us deeply. 

Let us try, as disciples of Elias, 
to come closer to the secret of his 
interior life. His story, which runs 
through the third and fourth books 
of Kings, shows how he accedes to 
the disciples who insist on follow- 
ing him, when he would prefer to 
be alone. In the same way, he him- 
self invites us too, since he wants 
to share his most intense experi- 
ence—the night on Mount Horeb, 
when God spoke to His prophet in 
the whisper of a gentle breeze. To 
Moses, on that same mountain, the 
Lord had revealed His Name; to 
Elias He reveals that intimacy 
which is proper to the contem- 
plative soul. 

“The Lord I serve is a living 
God,” says Elias in declaring his 
mission to his contemporaries. 
(The original Hebrew verb means 


literally: “the Lord before whom 
I stand.”) There is a profound 
revelation in those words. In them 
lies one of the great secrets of the 
interior life, for God has no need 
of our works any more than He 
needed those of Elias. The only 
“service” He expects of us is watch- 
fulness and presence: a standing 
before Him. When He is pleased 
to use us, it is so that we may have 
the joy of sharing in His work. 

But God’s presence is a whisper, 
so nearly imperceptible that any 
noise may smother it, and the soul 
must learn to single it out from 
all distracting sounds. 

To learn to dwell in the presence 
of God Elias had first to go 
through the desert. (Throughout 
the Bible, we see how much God 
loves the desert. The desert is arid, 
bleak and barren, empty, yet puri- 
fying. The soul must cross the 
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desert in order to reach Mount 
Horeb.) On the edge of the desert, 
Elias leaves his servant behind. 
One must be alone for adventures 
of the spirit: so true is this that 
when God has no desert at hand 


to put us in, He creates one, iso- 
lating the soul He wants to purify. 
Then, even in the midst of a family 
or of a religious community, the 
soul may be the more alone as it 
appears more surrounded. 

On the very first day of his soli- 


tary journey, Elias is tempted with 
despair. “Elias prayed to have done 
with life,” says the sacred text. “ ‘I 
can bear no more, Lord,’ he said, 
‘put an end to my life; I have no 
better right to live than my fa- 
thers.’” Just the day before, he 








had witnessed the complete victory 
of the Lord God on Mount Carmel; 
divine fire consumed the sacrifice, 
and the whole people shouted with 


one voice: “It is the Lord is God!” 
The prophets of Baal were seized 
by the people and put to death. 


Elias thought he had forever estab- 
lished the worship of the true 
God in the land of his inheritance. 
But now, threatened by the impi- 
ous queen Jezabel, he must flee for 
the sake of God of whom he is the 
last believer in the land. 

Elias is alone. The immense soli- 
tude of the desert about him is the 
image of his solitude in faith. He 
knows that deep feeling of failure 
which so often haunts the spiritual 
man. Now he seems so like us, 
sharing our experience of misery. 
Elias has gone through a purifi- 
cation, has passed through a mysti- 
cal cloud. As Rimbaud said, “The 
spiritual warfare is as violent as 
the battles of men.” Exhausted, 
Elias falls asleep. Suddenly an 
angel of the Lord appears to com- 
fort him, bringing the wondrous 
food which gives the prophet the 
strength to go on. 

He starts out again into the 
desert. His journey lasts forty days 
and forty nights: nothing can sub- 





While a drought ravages the land, Elias, upon the word 
of the Lord, waits by a tributary of the Jordan, fed by ravens 
which bring him bread in the morning, meat in the evening. 




















stitute for the trial of time. A soul 
must learn how to “be” before its 
God, how to hold on in faith and 
in darkness. In the midst of empti- 
ness, the soul is purified by ennut. 
Here is a word we are afraid to use, 
as if boredom did not have value 
as a means of purification. “Where 
is the man who can stand bore- 
dom?” asked Gustave Thibon; 
“Who, when he cannot escape it 
through higher joys, refuses to es- 


cape through lower ones?” 
Emptiness, boredom, are not all. 

The desert is a pathless land. Away 

from the roads of men one must 


learn to be led by God alone. All 
the hardships of the desert have no 
other aim but to bring the soul to 
that silence which is the simplest 
condition of the spiritual life. Few 
of us can go out into the desert like 
Elias; we may not even be able to 
give much time to mental prayer, 
but all of us can strive towards 
interior silence. 

We must try to preserve this 
silence intact so that we learn to 
“stand before the living God,” as 
holy Elias teaches. In the darkness 
of faith, the soul purified by si- 
lence knows, without any sound of 
voice, His secret presence. 

Now Elias is commanded to re- 
trace his journey. God sends him 
back to his human task. But there 
comes with him, forever inviolate, 
the silence of Mount Horeb. 

The night lived by the prophet 
at the mountain top begins a reve- 
lation of silence. Those who have 
understood its value will travel in 
the wake of, and live under the 
protection of Elias. 

—Sorur JEANNE p’Arc, O.P. 
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Otto the Great, founder of the Holy Roman Empire, dedicates 
Marburg Cathedral to Christ. Like Constantine and 
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Charlemagne, Otto was a great patron of the Church, furthering moth 
its ideals, culture and its civilizing mission. Colo. 
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A DYNAMIC NEW STATE PULLED EUROPE OUT OF THE DARK AGES}"2: 


BUT INVOLVED THE CHURCH IN A DEADLY QUARREL _ |" 


“Warned by the prophecy of Holy Writ,” wrote 
Ralph Glaber, a monk of Cluny, in looking back upon 
the end of the tenth century, “we see clearer than 
daylight that in the process of the Last Days, as 
love waxed cold and iniquity abounded among 
mankind, perilous times were at hand for men’s 
souls.” This was an age when men almost 
constantly expected the Millennium—the end of the 
world. Though later ages were to over-estimate 
the importance of millennial fears, many men 
sensitive to the signs of the times, and misreading 
the Gospels and St. John’s Apocalypse, firmly 
believed that the corruption, sin and natural 
catastrophes of their particular century meant the 
coming of the anti-Christ, followed by a golden age 
during which the Savior himself would reappear. 
To the medieval man, the foreshadowings of 
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coming calamity were manifold: in 993 Vesuvius 
had erupted with a great loss of life; fires had 
destroyed many cities throughout France and Italf 
(even the beams of St. Peter’s had been partly 
burned); a plague caused by a poisonous mould 
generated in spoiled rye flour had swept Europe, 
as had a five-year famine so fierce that men 
not only ate the carcasses of wild beasts and y B 
snakes but were also driven to kill their childre . 
for food. loget 
What was happening in Christendom was eveq” fe 
worse: covetousness, corruption and incontinence hron 
among the clergy; manslaughter, heresy and sins 0 mind 
the most frightful kinds among the nobles and . F"®% 
peasantry. The great empire of Charles the Greag®Te 
in the previous century had been corrupted and nomrern 
died at the hands of his unworthy heirs. Vassals Puke 
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became stronger than their feudal lords and a 
state of civil war was general. The Church, too, was 
deeply affected by the disorders of the age. 

Through the custom of lay investiture, episcopal 
seats and even the papacy were given to the sons 
and friends of the powerful. It was largely in 

some monasteries that Christendom was able to 
withstand the sins of the century. The dreaded 
year 1000 passed with no sign of the anti-Christ; 
then a physical and spiritual renewal developed, 
commencing with a rebuilding of churches. “Every 
nation of Christendom vied with the other as to 
which should worship in the seemliest buildings,” 
wrote Glaber of the post-millennial epoch. “It was 
as though the world had shaken herself and cast 
of her old age, and were clothing herself 
everywhere in a white garment of new churches.” 

A secular revival of the tenth century which 
halted the frightful deterioration of the ruling 
classes had begun under the influence of a dynastic 
line of forceful Saxon dukes, beginning with 
Henry the Fowler. His son Otto established a new, 
great state known later as the Holy Roman Empire. 
Otto, born in 912, was a devout and saintly child, 
surrounded by the influences of sanctity. His 
mother, Mathilda, his brother, Bruno, archbishop of 
Cologne, and many of ‘his numerous descendants 
are honored as saints; yet Otto’s own devotion to 
the Church and his inborn piety were tempered by 
a strong appreciation of political realities. 

A descendant of the fierce Saxon warriors on 
whom Charles the Great forced Christianity in a 
relentless 32-year campaign in the ninth century, 
G ES ond precocious in both secular and spiritual worlds, 
Otto was early conscious of his powers: he had a 
shrewd genius for understanding people and for 
wganization and diplomacy. His ascent to the 
Saxon throne came at a time of extreme danger to 
wvius [ke Germanic dukedoms. On the West they were 
nad \erassed by the Vikings, on the East by a new 
1 Itagmemy, the Magyars, a cruel Asiatic race, who 
tly threatened to wipe out the remnants of civilization 
wld ina brutal sweep to the Atlantic coast. The Vikings 
wentually turned their attention to the islands of 
Britain, and the Magyars were halted temporarily 
by Henry the Fowler, who turned the prestige of 
is victory into a political coup and brought 
together four of the German duchies into a 
s even” federation. Otto, at 24, stepped into the Saxon 
rence prone as a full-fledged king, bearing in his nimble 
sins 0 ind a plan to rebuild the empire of Charles the 
nd . Preat. Feared more than loved, he achieved by 

Greaorce his ambition to be the actual ruler of 
rd nomermany and not merely the most powerful of her 
ssals Pukes. When he was crowned in Aachen, in 936, 
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on the throne of Charles the Great, the four dukes 
of Lotharingia, Franconia, Swabia and Bavaria, 
now his vassals, acted as his personal attendants at 
the coronation feast. The sacred oil bestowed on his 
forehead by the Archbishop of Mainz confirmed 
him as the Lord’s Anointed, and gave him a mission 
to fulfill for which he had been prepared since 
childhood. With fire and sword Otto now began to 
extend his domains and spread the word of Christ 
through Europe; the duchies, despite a constant 
cross-current of changing loyalties and rebellions 
among his vassals, were further unified; the 
invading barbarians were exterminated, and 
missionaries, moving eastward to convert the 
forest tribes, were protected by his soldiers. But 
no man could be emperor of the West unless 
crowned by the pope. Italy was being ravaged by 
civil wars, and Otto easily effected its conquest; he 
took as his second wife the beautiful widowed 
Italian queen Adelaide, who had asked for his 
protection against her enemies. 

Otto did not obtain complete control of Italy for 
several years but finally, in order to attain the 
honors of a Charles the Great, he moved to have 
himself anointed by the dissolute young John XII; 
the pope was only too glad to perform the rite in 
exchange for protection against his enemies in 
Italy. After this solemn occasion, emperor and 
pope quarreled—John had discovered that Otto 
was not an ally but his lord, and Otto had him 
driven from Rome. A synod of bishops obedient to 
Otto chose a layman as Pope Leo VIII. Upon 
John’s death, the Romans elected a pope of 
irreproachable character, Benedict V. Otto invaded 
Rome, imprisoned the new pope and reinstated Leo. 

The intrigues in Italy kept Otto busy for six 
years. An endless shifting of loyalties, the buying 
and selling of positions, the bribes and other 
scandals that involved both dukes and bishops, as 
well as the complicated struggles over the papal 
throne, enmeshed Church and laymen alike. But 
Otto’s epoch-making reign, during which opposition 
to his policies was ruthlessly crushed, bishops 
installed as vassals, and the papacy made an 
accessory to his ambitions, still produced some good 
effects in Europe. The anarchy of the tenth century 
was halted, the barbarians subdued and a strong 
state, running from the North Sea to the 
Mediterranean, provided a groundwork for reviving 
western civilization after its near-collapse. But 
most of all, the excesses against the Church made 
it clear that a major reform had to be undertaken. 
Some of Otto’s successors began to realize that 
fact, and a few saintly men started to work in 
earnest to bring new order into the Church. 


William the Conqueror makes a 
grant of land to a noble. The most 
efficient feudal system of all of 
Europe was the one he imposed 
upon England. 


THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 


The most striking institution in the structure of medieval 
Europe was feudalism, an unwieldy, complicated 
and often confused web of relationships between the great 
and the small, tying together princes, warriors, bishops 
and priests into an expanding pyramid, the base of which 
was the serf. The soil belonged to the king; he, however, 
did not exploit it, but conferred it as benefices 
(or fiefs) on his vassals, in return for services, primarily 
in war. The medieval ruler then was less an official than a 
landlord whose public guise was that of warrior-aristocrat, 
holding his lands through services to a more powerful man. 

The growth of feudalism began under the Carolingian 
kings, who developed a system of personal loyalty to a chief 
which the Franks had brought from the forests of Germany. 
This system was combined with that of the old benefice, 

a custom whereby the Frankish church, which held a third 
of the lands of the state, granted land for a fixed term in 
order to have it cultivated. As the empire decayed, the 
personal relationships between lord and vassal became one 
of the few stable elements of society. 

Though benefices were granted for a fixed term, rulers 
found that it was extremely difficult to deprive an ascendant 
warrior of his benefice, and so it would pass on to his sons. 
The Church was drawn into the whirlpool of feudalism: 
bishops, abbots and priests b e the vassals of great or 
lesser princes. The feudal lord who built a church would 
give it as a benefice to a priest, who then became his 
vassal; the number of proprietary churches (as they were 
called) soon surpassed those free of feudal relationship. 

Though the abuses and inequalities of feudalism were 
manifest, feudalism made its own contribution to medieval 
culture, and became a fundamental element of political 
life in western Europe. Its inherent negation of a central 
ruler inhibited the development of absolutist government 
and of nationalism, and indirectly prepared the foundations 
for the modern concept of democratic government. 
Feudalism colored the entire fabric of medieval life: its 
ethical codes, its concept of love and marriage, of honor and 
duty, of music, art and literature, of religion and life; 
and in its support of the scholar, thinker and creative person 
—poet, artist, musician—it underwrote the cultural 
flowering of the Middle Ages. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE 


In 972, the year before his death, Otto the Great 
arranged a marriage between his son, Otto II, 
and the Byzantine princess, Theophano, thereby 
establishing in the German court, at least, strong 
cultural ties with the East. Young Otto inherited 
his father’s quarrels and some of his talents 
as a warrior. In his three short years as emperor, 
he was constantly involved in wars all over Europe; 
at 28 he was dead. The throne passed to his infant 
son, who also bore the illustrious name of the 
empire’s founder. 

Otto III, a part-time ascetic, a military and 
political genius whose talents never developed, 
was given to pilgrimages and grand plans for 
reform of the Church and expanding the empire. 
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Like his father and grandfather, he could not keep }., 


his hands off the papacy. His first pope, a cousin, 
was turned out by the Roman mob; his second 
choice was his own tutor, the brilliant French 
scholar Gerbert, who reigned as Sylvester II; this 
was a fortunate choice, for Sylvester, a man of 
legendary knowledge, also had a deep understanding 
of the office. But Otto was popular with almost 
no one. Affected by his position as the scion of 
both eastern and western imperial houses, he 
established his palace in Rome, wore Byzantine 
costume and introduced Greek titles and ceremonies 
into his court. At 22, he was expelled from his 
palace by the Italian nobles; he died while trying 
to regain Rome, leaving no heir to the throne, 
which passed to his cousin, Henry II. What Otto IIl 
only dreamed of, Henry tried to make a reality. He 
subdued the rebellious German duchies and worked 
steadily for Church reform, although his heavy 
hand antagonized both clergy and bishops. Henry 
left no children and the throne passed to Conrad II, 









IRE man of the world, who proceeded to undo Henry’s 


york: Conrad saw Church reform as a menace to 

reat proper ordering of society, and threw in his 

i * ee with the great worldly prelates, opposing the 

Y  Safuence of Cluny. He also tried to divert the 

rome ar power of the clergy by promoting serfs to 

ted he civil service. Under his son, Henry III, the 
pire reached its greatest power and solidity, 


OT, betend ing its eastern borders to the boundaries it 
OPC; bald (as Austria and Hungary) until 1919. But 
ant Dai e his father, Henry was primarily interested 
mu religious matters and he thought of himself as 
iest-king, supporting the Cluniac reforms; in 
1048, setting himself up as the model of the 
, hristian ruler, he proclaimed that he was 
. forgiving his personal enemies and giving up all 
pire. Bi ght of vengeance, urging his nobles to do 
me lkewise, a suggestion that no duke took seriously. 


Three years later he set aside three contestants 

fo the papacy and caused the election of a 
reform-minded German who reigned as Clement II. 
The three succeeding popes—all appointed by 
fenry—were also excellent men and convinced 
unians who brought to the papacy some of its 
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arly influence and prestige, aided by a brilliant 
hancellor named Hildebrand. But this new papacy 
as achieved only at a cost of violating its most 
. : ed principles. Did not the emperor, no matter 
me Aw honorable his motives might be, select 
: e occupant of St. Peter’s chair? Henry had 
ing ; : 
mconsciously posed a question, the answer to 
hich was that his well-inteniioned acts were 
« a tright usurpation of papal rights. But he died 
: id wddenly, before he could be confronted with the 
‘ wing of the problem. His son, then six, was 
stined to be the anvil on which papal freedom 
ant" ld be forcefully hammered out. 







































Otto III receives the homage of the four great peoples of his 
empire. This illumination shows a strong Byzantine influence. 





Cluny’s twelfth-century holy 
water tower is one of the 
oldest parts standing. Much 
of Cluny was destroyed in 
the French Revolution. 


CLUNY FIGHTS FOR REFORM 


The drive to purify and free Church and papacy 
came first from the great monastery of Cluny, founded in 
910 by William the Pious, Duke of Aquitaine. By the middle 
of the century it was second only to Rome in ecclesiastical 
importance. Cluny’s abbot ranked as a sovereign, with 
complete control of an immense domain, the right to mint 
money and to wage war. Under him were 10,000 monks, 
housed in 400 dependencies throughout Europe. But these 
statistics, which make Cluny seem a mere ecclesiastical 
state, conceal her true importance as the starting place of 
the great monastic impulse that surged through the 
Middle Ages. Cluny’s vitality came from the fact that 
she was subject to no secular nor spiritual lord but the pope 
himself: unlike the proprietary monasteries Cluny was 
founded solely for work and prayer; the emancipation of 
the entire Church to these high ends was a major point 
of Cluny’s program. The abuses she was fighting seemed 
almost impossible to eradicate. Under the feudal custom 
of lay-investiture, noblemen often established their younger 
sons as bishops; these men, unfit for the office, married, 
or kept concubines, and passed their sees to their children. 
A vacant see would be sold to the highest bidder; bribery 
and violence, the selling of ordinations, were common: 
episcopal sees had even been given to women. Monastic life 
was equally corrupt: abbots married, and kept their 
families at the monasteries; their monks followed the 
practice. An honest bishop risked his life in trying to 
initiate reforms—the saintly Erluin, abbot of the great 
monastery of Lobbes, was blinded and his tongue cut out 
by rebellious monks who objected to his reforms. None of the 
25 popes of the tenth century was canonized, and the age 
itself was rare in saints of any kind, most of them being a 
few outstanding bishops and missionaries, or members of 
the nobility—some of the Ottonians, Olga of Russia and 
Stephen of Hungary. But from Cluny saintliness radiated: 
seven of her first eight abbots, ruling over an amazingly 
long period of two and a half centuries, are honored as 
saints (during this time there were 52 popes). It was such 
continuity, solidity and deep spirituality that helped 
save Europe. 



























































GREGORY VII FACES HENRY [V biry 


ere A} 


Wit 


Within a few months of his accession to the 
papacy in 1073, Hildebrand, the 53-year-old son of 


mn who 
a peasant, as Gregory VII, denounced the prime eopte 
abuses of his day—simony and incontinence QMOME on or 


the clergy, and lay investiture. With most of ciao 
Europe opposing him, including a great number of I 
bishops, most of the priests of France, Italy and t 
Germany, plus many of its princes, Gregory calmly ee 
proceeded to purify the Church and to free it of nd th 
secular control. Secretary to one pope, and chief Hen 
counselor to five others, Gregory had, except for form 
a period of monastic retreat (atcording to eh on 
tradition, at Cluny), spent most of his life at Rom t mid 
dealing with temporal problems of the Church. 
He had an extraordinary ability as an 

administrator, and under his skillful direction, fac 
Church properties which had been diverted to ih or 
Roman nobles and to the Normans in Italy, were i He 
regained. He was also largely responsible for oe 
obtaining the celebrated decree of election by whicih,, cial 
the power of choosing the pope was vested in the mperc 
College of Cardinals. For over twenty years he had; ,, 
been the most prominent and capable figure in the The 
Church and on the death of Pope Alexander II in |. hop: 
Apri, 1073, during the funeral rites in the Lateran sani 
basilica, the crowd of clergy and people suddenly m6, a 
cried out, “Let Hildebrand be pope!” Gregory ice | 
protested, but he was the man of the hour and year. 
accepted the honor “with fear and trembling”; ith h 
thus the See of Peter received one of its greatest 
men. The problems before him were appalling. 
He said later, “The Eastern Church has fallen 
away from the Faith and is now assailed on every f- 
side by infidels. Wherever I turn my eyes—to the f~ 
west, to the north, to the south—lI find everywhere 4 
bishops who have obtained their offices in an : 
irregular way, whose lives and conversations are} 
strangely at variance with their sacred calling; 
who go through their duties not for the love of 
Christ but from motives of worldly gain. There 
are no longer princes who set God’s honor before® 
their selfish ends, or who allow justice to stand Ff 
in the way of their ambition.” His enemies weré® 
formidable. Philip I, king of France, has been | 
called “the most discreditable ruler the annals REM 
of France have known”; Henry IV of Germany 
was a greedy young tyrant; the best of the three FF 
was the ruthless William the Conqueror, king of , 
England. Gregory could not trust his bishops to 
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Gregory VII was the first churchman who had the courage to - 
anathematize an emperor, and—as a man of extreme courage—went a 
beyond this purely ecclesiastical penalty to pronounce—with " 
complete success—Henry IV’s deposition from the throne. 























































IV wry out his plans for reform, since many of them 
ere appointed by the princes and their vassals, 


© hd he received help from few people; the men 
SON Ot, whom he relied were nearly all monks. William 
‘ime 


cepted some of Gregory’s decrees, and the French 

MMoperated grudgingly, many of the bishops being 

posed during a long struggle. But it was Henry 

,half of Gregory’s agé, who became his fiercest 

ant hemy in a great contest of wills in which the 

Alm urse of the battle fell first to one man 

of kd then the other. 

hief Henry was completely opposed to the Gregorian 

for forms. He aroused the clergy of Germany and 
wthern Italy and the anti-papal Roman nobles. 

ome; midnight Mass at Christmas Gregory was 

ch. idnapped and held for a few hours until the 


ber of 











wple of Rome effected his release. A synod of 
e an bishops denounced him, some of the 
°  Wrthern Italian bishops refused him obedience, 
were 


dd Henry announced that Gregory was an usurper 
hom he was going to replace. The next day, with 
yecial solemnity, Gregory excommunicated the 
the uperor, releasing his subjects from their 

te hadbiegiance to him. 

“ the The result shattered Germany: though the 
Tim shops and clergy sided with Henry, the nobles, 
Ler wished to get rid of Henry, met in October, 
Lenly 76, and agreed that he should forfeit his crown 
'Y bless he was absolved by Gregory within 

d year. Henry finally surrendered to expediency. 


i. ith his wife and child and a single servant, he 
utes 
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* Henry IV, who inherited the empire when he was six, came into 
his majority at fifteen, the custom by Frankish law. When a boy, 
he had been married to Bertha of Savoy and now tried to 
repudiate her; his marriage was saved by St. Peter Damiani, the 
papal legate sent to enforce the new reforms. Bertha became a 
deeply religious wife, and accompanied her husband when he made 
his humiliating submission to Gregory at Canossa. The drawing, 
(left), made by a monk of Canossa, shows Henry kneeling in St. 
Nicholas Chapel at Canossa, begging Hugh, abbot of Cluny, and 
the Countess Matilda to intercede with the pope. 


While Henry IV and his anti-pope Clement III 
occupy the Lateran palace, a soldier drives Gregory, 
the true pope, into the street. Henry avoided battle 
with the Normans who came to help Gregory; in 
three days of uncontrolled pillaging, the pope’s allies 
destroyed so much of the marble Rome of antiquity 
that it was never rebuilt quite so magnificently. 
The Normans took Gregory with them when they 
retreated. The feast of Gregory was proclaimed 

in 1728. 





crossed the Alps in the dead of a severe winter, 
to intercept the pope at the castle of Canossa, 
in northern Italy. What happened next is one of tha 
most famous incidents in history. Henry, dressed 
as a penitent in a rough shirt, stood barefoot in thy 
snow and ice for three days outside the castle gates 
begging admission. Inside, Gregory, apparently, 
was debating with himself as to Henry’s sincerity, 
but finally, without actual proof of any bad faith 
on Henry’s part, was forced to receive him 

and give him absolution. 

Events proved that Henry was hardly serious 
about his submission. Facing a revolt of his 
nobles, who had elected Rudolph of Swabia as 
anti-king, he plunged Germany into civil war; 
the anti-king was reluctantly supported by 
Gregory, but Rudolph was killed in battle and then} 
Henry, having made his own pope, Clement III, 
marched on Rome. A deadly siege ensued, but the 
papal forces held out for two years before Henry 
was able to break his way into the city. Gregory 
took refuge in the Castle Sant’Angelo from which 
he was rescued by a group of Norman adventurers. 





Gre 
The Normans, among whom was the famous papal 
Godfrey of Bouillon, soon to be one of the leaders of the 


of the First Crusade, sacked the city. Humiliated ad ¢ 


by his allies and bearing the wrath of the Romans, 
Gregory retired to Monte Cassino, and then went 


The 1 


lar 
to his birthplace, Salerno. Worn by his labors and vn t 


having no friends but the Normans, he died on 
May 25, 1085, expressing forgiveness to all his 
enemies and raising all excommunications 
except that of Henry and the anti-pope. “I have 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity,” said 
Gregory in his last moments, “and that is 

why I die in exile.” 
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Gregory’s death left Henry, the prime enemy of 
“ papal reform, the seeming victor. Yet the mastery 
uders of the papacy over the Church was being vindicated 
ated md the reform movement steadily gained ground. 
MAN ihe program of the reformers was being accepted 
ent law, simony prohibited, clerical celibacy stressed, 
} and tnd the separation of clergy and laity sharpened. 
On the temporal scene, Henry seemed to hold 
control. His anti-pope was in the Lateran palace. 
The new orthodox pope was Victor III, the abbot of 
Monte Cassino, who died shortiy after his election, 
to be succeeded by Urban II, former abbot of Cluny. 
Clement may have held physical possession of 
the papal lands, but Rome was wherever the true 
pope might be. During Urban’s years of exile the 
papacy was never more powerful, due to the 
enthusiastic veneration and the devotion of the 
faithful. Wandering about Europe, Urban, in 1095, 
d forth the tremendous response of a crusade 
save the sacred places of the Holy Land. Henry 
fell into the background, troubled by treason and 
rebellion, while the other princes of Europe, for 
the first time united by a common cause, set forth 
liberate Jerusalem. The vicissitudes of fortune 
toon engaged Henry in civil wars with his sons 
jonrad and Henry, in the course of which he died 
| exile at Liege in 1106. 
a The new king, Henry V, was a cunning and 
heartless man, but he had the ambition of 
maintaining the empire. At the head of a powerful 
itrmy, before which all opposition scattered, 
Henry V approached Rome in February, 1112, and 
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Pope Calixtus II, holding the Concordat of Worms with 
Henry V, walks over anti-pope Mauritius Burdinus. | 


Henry IV receives from Pope Paschal II the insignia of his office: 
the imperial crown, scepter and orb (representing the world). In theory 
the emperor was the temporal vicar of God on earth, just as the pope 
was his spiritual vicar. The coronation of the German king usually took 
place at Aachen; he then went to Rome to be anointed and crowned 
emperor by the pope. Paschal II, a Cluniac monk, made a cardinal by 
Gregory VII, was a strong pope except for his brief submission to 
Henry V, whom he later defied. ° ‘ 


arrested Pope Paschal II and the cardinals. To 
obtain his release, Paschal offered an idealistic 
compromise: he would anoint Henry emperor and 
give up the fiefs and secular jurisdictions of the 
papacy if Henry in turn would renounce lay 
investiture. Henry agreed. The announcement of 
the proposal led to riots in Rome. Churchmen saw 
their wealth suddenly written away, and noblemen 
saw their rights of investiture dismissed. The 
usual civil wars, arrests, election of anti-popes, 
excommunications ensued, and empire and papacy 
were both in chaos. What happened a few years 
later was a sudden conclusion to the terrible 
struggles of the previous decades. In 1119 Henry 
and Pope Calixtus II entered into negotiations, 
finally agreeing at Worms, in 1122, to a compromise 
to end the investiture controversy; the nobles 
were to renounce the right to invest bishops and 
abbots, though they retained the privilege of 
preventing the election of any not to their liking. 
Neither side granted much, but at last the lines 

of authority were more clearly defined. From then 
on, in theory at least, the nobles were the 
collaborators and not the ruling powers of the 
Church in her mission to the world. 
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S ©) m e T h i n g n & W CHILD OF oUR TIME, by Michael de 


Castillo (Knopf, $3.75). The autobiog 7 


ait nil 
raphy of a Spanish boy who, from the “a 


& © 
I n C h r | S tT mM a S age of five, has been the victim of war, ‘Colum 
hunger, loneliness and betrayal. After 
Franco’s victory in the Spanish Ciyj am 
C “4 War, Tanguy (as he is called in th] . 
a r 5g colorful book) fled with his mother to Franef_ 
— where they were reunited with his 
distinctive French father. But when France fell tp 
a the Germans, the father betrayed the. .;. 
meani ngful two and the boy, deserted by his mother. 
as well, was shipped with a carload of 
Jews to a concentration camp. He man. 
ASSORTMENT ONE aged to survive and make his way back 
to Spain, where he was put in a foul .. 
sort of orphanage-reformatory. He ¢ 
with texts taken from the Liturgy of caped, and after a few happy years in 
the Christmas season. Each card is a Jesuit school in southern Spain, en. 
an original design printed in two barked like a Telemachus on a search 
ditei oii Wh qualtiy pupae: Sev el for his father. But the father was m 
10/$1.00 Ulysses, and Tanguy, who meanvhile 
CARD NO. 703 had undergone an education in huma 
‘ callousness and greed, found the re 
union as unloving and empty as before. 
A story like this, so representative of 
our degraded age, might be expected tof . 
ASSORTMENT TWO bristle with bitterness and protest; but 3 
This assortment contains a wide vari- there is none—there is only patience}, 
and melancholy wisdom and a deep}. 


mistrust of slogans and ideologies. 
on fine grade paper. The greetings Oona Burst 


are inspired by scriptural and litur- 
gical themes. Set of 10/$1.00 Biro oF Fire, by Helen C. White (Mae 
millan, $3.95), is a thoughtful and re 
CARD NO. 801 strained novel about St. Francis of 
Assisi that stays close to the know 
facts about the saint’s life but brighten} | 
them with imagination, wit, and grace 
ful feeling. Miss White tells of Francis 

early days as the happy-go-lucky so}. 
ASSORTMENT THREE of a cloth merchant, his vague search 
for the bride which he finally recog 
nizes as “my Lady Poverty,” and the 
beginnings of his band of holy beggars}. 
who roamed the countryside and city 
design, with emphasis on the streets telling the people simply d 
profound meaning of the Christ’s love. Later, of course, when the 
Christmas mystery. Set of 8/ Order of Friars Minor had mush 
$1.00 roomed all over Italy, there wer}. 
changes in this early simplicity, bul 
Francis, as Miss White shows, did nd Bboor. 
CARD NO. 818 change except to grow holier, poor} ” 
more child-like and trusting. The at ble ad 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE OR thor’s treatment of all concerned is et 
cellent: Francis’ dispute with his father, 


for instance, seems neither exaggerateiffy 
GRAIL PUBLICATIONS nor unfair to the outraged merchant§ 
her portraits of the early companic 
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are finely drawn and even the enigmatitiy, 
Brother Elias who caused so mué 
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ety of cards, printed in two colors 


These distinctive cards, printed 
on richly colored Tweadweave 


Paper, are contemporary in 

















rouble is given his due. Miss White’s 
est h is delicate and subtle, keeping 
Jose to the spirit of her saint.—O. B. 


ael de SOURCES OF THE JAPANESE TRADITION, 
tobiog |mpiled and edited by Ryusaku Tsu- 
om the} ida, W. T. de Bary and Donald Keene 
of war, (Columbia Univ. Press, $7.50). To 


After se who think of Japan in terms of 
a Civi tle more than hara-kiri, sayonara, 
in te L isha girls and Fujiyama, this scholar- 
France volume on the sources of Japanese 
th his iture will be a startling awakener of 
fell he profundity and variety of Japanese 
ed the}... .: ; 

zation. The editors are concerned 
mother}, merely with facts but with meaning, 
oad of » which end they have assembled all 
© Mal Possible sources of Japanese tradition— 
y ack he sociological, politico-economical, 
a fo igio-philosophical, literary and aes- 
He ®bietic concepts which formed present- 
a y Japan, among them the effect of 


Chinese thought and institutions on 

ly Japan, Kukai and esoteric Bud- 
hism, the vocabulary of Japanese aes- 
hetics, Zen Buddhism, neo-Confucian 
)rthodoxy, Haiku and poetry, and the 
Shinto revival. The book succeeds re- 

kably in giving a total perspective 
Japanese thought across twenty cen- 
ries, adding historic insight to what 
as seemed for many Westerners a cul- 
ural enigma. Despite some unavoidable 
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. Minor flaws, this is a first rate scholarly 
eh: hievement.—SoicH! FuRUTA 
Burkt 


REUD AND RELIGION, by Gregory Zil- 
org, M.D. (Newman, $.95). The third 
a new Catholic paperback series 
d the Woodstock Papers, this one 
htenf important statement on a question 
ghtetntral to Christians: how far do 
nai teud’s views on religion affect the 
idity of psychoanalysis? Very little, 
wys Zilboorg, an eminent psychoana- 
who has written at greater length 
defense of the science and of Freud. 
this short paper he confines himself 
establishing that Freud’s atheism 
$ a personal matter, rooted in his 
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know] 


y son 
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. s ground and biases, and only enter- 
muskt his scientific system as a coloration 





as tentative metaphysical answers 
n to problems raised by his dis- 
ies. The discoveries themselves, 
lilboorg stresses, are secure for the 
dst part, permanent and greatly valu- 
ble additions to our understanding of 
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HE YANKEE Pau, by Vincent F. 
iden, C.S.P. (Bruce, $6.95). A care- 
anloMiilly documented biography of Isaac 
i, a ker, 19th century convert and 
matifonder of the first American congre- 
mu@Bition of priests, the Paulist Fathers. 
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BY CHARLES M. MAGSAM, M.M. 


This new book takes a fresh look 
at the much discussed subject of 
worship. Father Magsam has writ- 
ten a book for the layman who 
wants to know how worship fits 
into the context of his life as a 
Catholic. 


The externals of worship—sacred 
words, actions, music, and art 
—can be overemphasized while 
worship’s inner spirit is forgot- 
ten. Father Magsam’s explanation 
shows how they are really sacra- 
mental channels through which 
man communicates with his Cre- 
ator. Price $4.50 
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For a Favorite Hostess, for spe- 
cial business as well as personal 
friends; a gift that is truly dis- 
tinctive and delightful, not to say 
unusual! Packed in a gay, color- 
ful gift box, this new Trappist 


“Honey Hive” is an assortment 
of six 3 oz. jars of tantalizing 
honey treats. One jar each of 
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Father Holden provides an interest; 
account of Hecker’s association 
Orestes Brownson, Thoreau, and 
son and his participation in the B 
Farm experiment before he became 
Catholic. He then details Hecker’s ¢ 
perience as a Redemptorist priest, ty 
eventual misunderstandings which ar 
between him and his superiors andy 
concludes with an exhaustive aceg 
of the wrangle in Rome that result 
in Hecker’s being dispensed from }j 
vows as a Redemptorist so that he ay 
a group of fellow priests in the Unitej 
States could devote themselves to th 
“conversion of America.” Because of 
its painstaking scholarship the book j 

hard going for the general reader by 
it will be helpful to historians in high 

lighting some of the problems faced} 
by the young American Church o 

hundred years ago. 

































































THE SuNDAY SERMONS OF THE GrE& 
Fatuers, Vol. I First Sunday of Adveni 
to Quinquagesima, and Vol. II Firs 
Sunday in Lent to the Sunday a' 

Ascension, translated and edited by 
M. F. Toal (Regnery, both volume 
available in two formats: pocket-sin 
$4.50 and full-size $7.50). A collection 
of homilies designed to help in 

preparation of sermons. Each chapter 
contains the Sunday Gospel with paral 
lel passages from the other Gospels 
followed by the Fathers’ expositions a} 
compiled by St. Thomas Aquinas in the 
Catena Aurea, and finally by a selec 
tion of sermons on the Gospel. nd 


Cur 


the first time that the Catena Aur 
has been available in English; al 
with the other riches of the early Chris 
tian tradition, its presence here will & 
helpful to anyone who wants a greater 
understanding of the Word of God. Two 
more volumes, completing the liturgical 
year, are planned for future publication. 





Nor Script Nor Suoes, by John 
McGoey (Atlantic-Little, Brown, $4.00). 
A fast-moving autobiography of a mit] by 
sionary priest. Father McGoey, a mem 
ber of the Scarboro Foreign Missions 
Society of Canada, recounts his boy§ >Y 
hood in a large, noisy and strongh} fas 
religious family, his years in the sem 
nary and his experience in China dur c 
ing and after World War II, making DY 
some biting criticisms of the obtuef 
handling of postwar China by UN re 
lief committees and of United States wit 





blindness to Communist subversiot. Q vt 
Now the pastor of a tiny parish in the by 
Bahamas, with health lost (he has cah§ jy, 

bor 


cer, heart trouble and a few other ai 
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ere with CBC 


You can have any of these fine books 






with current choice 


z books for only $2.98 


with membership 


SS bbl wate SOTOM 


Current Selection 
WORLDS APART 


by Tudor Edwards 
(List Price $4.50) 


Grew 
Advent 
I Firs 
ya 

ted by 
ol mes 
ket-siz 
lection 


Select from BIRD OF FIRE, ONCE TO SINAI, CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN THE MODERN WORLD, NAKED TO MINE 
ENEMIES—and others as your introduction to membership in 
the first Catholic book club in America. 


HOW TO JOIN CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


1. Select your special premium on the list below. 2. Fill out the 
the coupon and 3. Mail it to the Catholic Book Club. We will 
send you the two selections for the price of one. Postage prepaid 
by us. 


FREE MONTHLY NEWSLETTER. Each month thereafter you 
will receive an advance newsletter with a feature book review of the 
coming selection and reviews of other worth-while recommended 
Catholic books. With the newsletter will come a prepared card 
with your name and our return address. If you do not wish a book 
at any time, just check the card and mail it back to us. You may 








d. Two use the card to order a substitute CBC book for $2.98—or any 

urgical other book published in the U.S.A. at list price. 

cali: No pressure. No bother. Excellent books. 31% saving. All one 

price—$2.98. You'll be glad you joined the Catholic Book Club. 

Lo SSIS Paria i oT ee eae care aes ee Pe ee See cS a ne 

$4.00). OTHE LAST CRUSADER CO NAKED TO MINE ENEMIES oO se - Lgl eee 1 

a mis by Louis de Wohl. A historical novel of by Charles Ferguson (The Life of Car- y Helen e. Tale o Franc 
great sweep about Don Juan of Austria. dinal Wolsey). The sweeping story of ‘‘Wonderfully refreshing.”’ List $3.95 

} ae st $3.95 the rise and fall of one of = 3600 

issions§ ] ONCE TO SINAI powerful men in history. , 


s boy} by H. F. M. Prescott. A flawless picture 
~{ the medieval age. Warmly human, 
rong} fascinating story of Friar Felix. 
oak List $5.00 
OTHE CATHOLIC pCHURCH IN THE 
a du} MODERN WO 
raking by E. E. Y. eon aa informative account 
| of the church during the last in cen- 
obtus§ turies. List $4.50 


IN re O EVEN AS YOU LOVE 


by Elizabeth Borton de Trevino. A novel 
States] with a strong emotional and spiritual 
z List $3.5 
Prsion. 


content. 
. O THIS IS THE MASS 
in by Henri Daniel-Rops. 30 photos by 
s cal Yousuf Karsh of Bishop Sheen as cele- 
; brant of the Mass. A beautiful, inspiring 

er aikg book. List $4.95 
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0 THE ASCENT TO TRUTH 
by Thomas Merton. The cohen Trappist 
leads the reader to God along oe pets 
outlined by St. Thomas. t $3.50 
O THE HERMIT OF CAT Pps 
by Peter Anson. A fascinating account 
of the convert priest architect of the 
Bahamas. List $4.75 
WHAT IS FAITH? 
by ne Joly. Treats believing. fe 
modern: 2.95 
WHAT ‘a THE BIBLE? 


by Henri Daniel-Rops. Comprehensive 
and readable. List $2.95 
Both for $2.98 


Enroll me in the Catholic Book Club. Send 
me WORLDS APART and the book I have 
marked as my special premium. 


Payment enclosed, $2.98 [J Bill me OO 
NORGE LER EE EA ER OS 
PMNOMRG is 5.3. Danes oa ces SER Om ER aica 
CR hh hss Zone... .State....... 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Dept. JN, 70 E. 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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REGNERY... good books for JUBILEE readers 


A triumphant revitalization of the Christian Humanist tradition by the noted 
philosopher-theologian, Father Daniélou. He points out that Christianity does 
not constitute an historical epoch, but is the norm by which history is to be 


interpreted. $5.00 


THE LORD OF 
HISTORY 


by Jean Daniélou, S.J. 400 pages 


This prose work by the great French poet and dramatist is a personal medita- 
tion on the Cross symbol and reality of all his writing. It reveals much of the 
author: his brilliance, his temper, his humility, his love of God and his un- 
shakeable faith. $6.50 


A POET BEFORE 


THE CROSS 
by Paul Claudel 


Translation and Introduction 
by Wallace Fowlie 


300 pages 


In this book, the foremost contemporary Catholic architect discusses by text 
and illustration the “Sacred Function of Christian Architecture.” The old forms 
of Christian and medieval churches must be reinterpreted, he believes, ac- 


THE CHURCH 
INCARNATE 


by Rudolf Schwarz 


At All Bookstores 


256 pages 


cording to the faith of our time, for we must create from living material. 


$7.50 a limited edition 


feonry REG NERY Corprry 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





TWO MAGIC WORDS 


Christmas Cards 
at 


Rancho San Ysidro Shop 
Send two dollars 
for GALLERIA SAMPLER 


12 fascinating cards & envs. 
7244 Remmet Ave., Canuga Park, 
California 








CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 
from 


CONCEPTION 
ABBEY 


CHRISTIAN — MODERN 


See them at your local Catholic bookstore, 
or write for free illustrated folders and im- 
printing information. Box of 20 designs: $2.00. 


CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 
BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 
CONCEPTION, MISSOURI 














ments), and days numbered, Father 
McGoey still speaks of his life as a 
happy one. 


T. S. Exiot: A Symposium for his 
Seventieth Birthday, edited by Neville 
Braybrook (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$5.00). A collection of tributes to the 
poet, one of the shapers of modern 
sensibility, whose works are now ap- 
proaching the status of classic. The 
contributors are of many political, aes- 
thetic and religious persuasions, but all 
are agreed on the vast role Mr. Eliot 
has played in the life of language in 
our time, in the search for new bear- 
ings and the rediscovery of origins. 


THe Darx Houses, by Donald Hall 
(Viking, $3.00). Poems by a young 
American who, looking for a truth 
which is “like himself, only visible,” 
proceeds with great honesty and rare 
technical ability to express his findings 
and the progress of his search. Hall— 
a graduate of Harvard and typically 
Eastern in his outlook—writes the 
idiom of his class and generation with 
clarity and wit, is a sharp observer of 
his own experience and a respecter of 


its value as it turns to poetry. 


THE FaitHFUL aT Mass, by William $s. 
Abell (Helicon Press, $2.75). A simple 
reverent work on the meaning and 
portance of the Mass, written by a fe 
man for his children in the hope that it 
would help them become something 
more than silent, detached spectat 
The book is intended to pee 
rather than supplant the Missal; with 
this in mind Mr, Abell has written brief 
explanations of the historical develop 
ment of each part of the Mass, together 
with suggestions for spiritual reflections 
to accompany the Liturgy as it unfolds 
at the altar. H 
An AMERICAN AMEN, by John LaFarge 
SJ, (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.75) 
A meditative continuation of Father 
LaFarge’s autobiography, in which hé 
now expounds his philosophy of com 
fidence as it relates to everything | 
city planning to contemplation. A 
sonal testament rounding out the story 
of a diversified and dedicated life. s 
% 
Tue Littte Frowers or Str. Francis 
translated and edited by Raphaél 
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What do these names mean to you? 


Ronald Knox 
Romano Guardini 
Jacques Maritain 
Francois Mauriac 

Daniel-Rops 

Paul Horgan 
G. K. Chesterton 

John LaFarge 

Hilaire Belloc 

Frank Sheed 

Etienne Gilson 
Thomas Merton 
Evelyn Waugh 
Sigrid Undset 
Philip Hughes 

Henri Gheon 

Sheila Kaye-Smith 
Jose Gironella 
Antonia White 

Karl Stern 

Hubert Van Zeller 
Sven Stolpe 
Gerald Vann 

Ee, &. Yi Nee 
Helen C. White 


H. F. M. Prescott 





ine 


Do these names of the great Catholic writers of our day remind you again 
that you have always intended to read and own their books? You can—con- 
veniently and economically. So economically, in fact, that you can actually 
have the best books for far less than you have to pay for ordinary, mediocre 
reading; you can have the very finest in contemporary Catholic literature at 
savings up to 45% as a member of the Thomas More Book Club. 


Books by all of these great writers and many others of comparable stature 
have been selections of the Thomas More Book Club, a unique reading plan 
for the Catholic who knows and loves good books, or who wants to get to 
know them. 


For over nineteen years the Thomas More Book Club has been selecting the 
best in Catholic reading for its steadily increasing membership (now over 
10,000), people like yourself who are not content to waste their time on 
mediocre books once they have discovered that they can have the best. And, 
these members consistently save from 25% to 45% on every book they buy! 


Please consider this as your personal invitation to become a member of this 
distinctively different Book Club. We believe that you are exactly the sort of 
reader who is interested in the fine fiction, the authoritative biographies, the 
provocative non-fiction, mature spiritual reading, philosophy, apologetics, 
histories, an occasional fine reference work—the whole gamut of fine litera- 
ture—which will be offered to members of the Thomas More Book Club during 
the coming year. 


Generally, two books are offered to members each month at discounts never 
less than 25%, often as high as 45%! A reliable free advance Newsletter 
describes forthcoming selections in plenty of time for selection of both, one or 
none of the books offered. To maintain membership only four selections need 
be purchased each year at the special discounts. There is no membership fee, 
nothing to return if you choose to cancel your membership at any time. 


Why not take advantage of this marvelous opportunity to assemble a match- 
less personal library of the finest in Catholic reading—at your own pace, and 
at maximum savings. Good reading does not mean dull reading. You will find 
a world of first-rate entertainment as well as a wealth of spiritual and mental 
stimuli in the pages of these great books. 


Join with the thousands of other Catholic readers throughout the world who 
take great pride and satisfaction in their Thomas More Book Club member- 
ship—start yours today on the coupon below. 


Save 25% to 45% THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
on every book you buy! 


Please enroll me as a member of the Thomas More Book 
Club and send me my welcome letter and first newsletter. 
1 understand that my only obligation is to purchase four 


Club selections at the special discount during each twelve- 
month period that | wish to remain a member. There is no 
membership fee, there are no bonus books ft return if | 
choose to cancel my membership. 

BOOK CLUB age 


210 W. Madison St.—Chicago 6, Ill. | “"” 








SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 
The School of Sacred Theology 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame. 











MARYGROVE 
COLLEGE 


for 
an education that is 
EDUCATION 


a Catholic education that is 
CATHOLIC 


Address: The Registrar 
Detroit 21, Michigan 








CHRISTMAS CRIB 
A special feature from— 


JUBILEE’S IKON GUILD 


Ten pieces (the tallest 8% inches): 
The Christ child, Mary, Joseph, three 
shepherds, sheep, lamb, dove and gift, 
$20 (please enclose payment). 


JUBILEE’s 
Ikon Guild 
877 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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Brown (Hanover House, $3.95, and 
Image, $.95). A new version of the 14th 
century classic that chronicles the light- 
and deep-hearted doings of il poverello 
and his companions. There are twenty 
new chapters, plus historical notes and 
biographical sketches. 


Saint CATHERINE LABOURE OF THE 
MiracuLous MepAL, by Joseph I. Dir- 
vin, CM (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$3.50). A biography of the obscure 
Sister of Charity who as a novice re- 
ceived the vision of the Immaculate 
Conception and for forty-six years kept 
the secret from everyone but her con- 
fessor, while managing to fulfil her 
promises to the Blessed Virgin. 


New Lire 1n CatHo.uic ScHooLs, by 
Leo R. Ward, CSC (Herder, $3.95). 
An awkwardly written but earnest ex- 
amination of the intellectual mediocrity 
obtaining in some Catholic schools, to- 
gether with constructive suggestions de- 
signed to bring about a shift of empha- 
sis from “safeguarding the faith and 
morals of students” to a genuine love 
of learning. 


A Dictionary oF SAINTs, compiled by 
Donald Attwater (Kenedy, $3.95). Cap- 
sule biographies of over 2,500 saints 
and beati, both the famous and the 
little-known, with their feast days, li- 
turgical status (pope, martyr, bishop, 
etc.) and page and volume references 
to Alban. Butler’s classic, Lives of the 
Saints, on which this handy compen- 
dium is based. 





CHRISTMAS CARD OUTLETS 


American Artists Group, 107 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago 3, Illi- 
nois. 

Berardi’s Crossroads, 217 East Regent St., 
Inglewood, California. 

Berliner and Maginnis, Nevada City, Calif. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 479 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

H. George Caspari, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Conception Abbey Press, Conception, Mo. 

Detroit Institute of Fine Arts, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 

Lauren Ford, Sheepfold, Bethlehem, Conn. 

Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 

Lunning Collection, Georg Jensen’s, 667 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave., 
New York 28, N. Y. 

Pierpont Morgan Library, 39 East 36 St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


- 








Joseph Pelkey, P. O. Box 989, Pittsfield 
Mass. 

Piedmont Prints, Chapel Hill, N. C, 

Rancho San Ysidro Shop, 7244 Remme 
Ave., Canoga Park, Cal. 

St. Benet Shop, 29 East Congress, Chics. 
go 5, Ill. 

St. Joseph’s Abbey, Spencer, Mass, 

St. Leo Shop, 118 Washington St., Ney. 
port, R. I. 

Shepherd Cards, 255 West-84 St., New 
York 24, N. Y. 

Silver Rose Guild, Inc., Sheffield, Mass, 

Trappist Monastery, Gethsemani, Kep. 
tucky. 

Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 1, Mary. 
land. 

Xavier University, Palmetto and Pine 
Streets, New Orleans, La. 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, 
AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF JUBILEE 
published monthly at New York, N, Y, 
for October 1, 1958. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi: 
ness managers are: Publisher and Editor, 
Edward Rice Jr., 377 4th Ave., New York 
16, N. Y.; Managing editor, none; Busi 
ness manager, John Peter Grady, 37! 
4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpo 
ration, its name and address must bh 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpo 
ration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a partnership or other unincorporated 
firm, its name and address, as well as that 
of each individual member, must be given.) 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 4th 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., Edward Rice 
Jr., ae 377 4th Ave., New York 16, 
N 


3. The known bondholders, mortgages, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4, Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rele 
tion, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting; also 
statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief # 
to the circumstances and conditions uw 
der which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books 
the company as trustees, hold stock 
securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or dis 


uted, through the mails or otherwise, © | 
paid subscribers during the 12 months | 


preceding the date shown above was: (This 
information is required from daily, weekly, 
semiweekly, and triweekly newspaper 


only.) 
EDWARD RICE JR. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
third day of October, 1958. 
[SEAL] Edward A. Parcels 
Commission expires March 30, 1960. 


JUBILES 
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offer 


The JUBILEE Ma onderful gift sub- 


scriptions for $1 ft that is repeated 
twelve times a perfect present for 
relatives and fri , the doctor, your 
pastor, your e ps, all the priests, 
sisters, brothers » play a part in 
your life... o yourself if 
you're not alre n’t forget to 
include your le s and pub- 


lic library on 


THE RATES: T ee su st $10. 
Additional subs 
tion $4. No ext 





re $3 ead crip- 
br Canada dd 


subscription. 







$1 extra for ¢ 





aa: 


e addi- 


tional names and addresses on a separate sheet of 


TOO card at the, 
paper and mail along with the card. We'll process 
your order immediately and will send you a hand- 
some gift card for each one. 

NOTE: We have requests from many overseas missionaries 
who'd like to receive JUBILEE. Why not add an unknown 


missionary or two to your Christmas list? .. . We’ll supply 
names from those we have on file. 

















JUBILEE’s Shon Guil presents two color etchings by Barbara Neustadt 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16 


Please send me etchings no. -Godeend i F_ 





NAME 





STREET 





CITY & ZONE 


Barbara Neustadt is a young American artist who h 

been widely exhibited in the U.S. For the last six yeatt 
she has been specializing in print-making . . . Each @ 
the above etchings is printed in four colors and is 
limited to an edition of fifty copies. The price for each 
is $15. 








